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VOLUME TWENTY-EIGHT 


IHIRTY years ago it was believed 
LL that the opening gun in any revival 
of religious art should be aimed at the 
shabby and unimaginative stencil-dec- 
oration and plaster statuary which 
made so many churches museums of 
horrors. As a wag then stated, this was 
“to be a question of “surgical art’. 
"Since those early days much progress 
can be recorded in many parts of this 
oo but it would only be a con- 
firmed optimist who could claim that 
the stencil boys have been eliminated. 
“Tn this mixed-up world of ours it would 
| be extraordinary, indeed, if the field of 
religious art was free from the barnacles 
of past errors and we can expect to find 
clients who will continue to fatten the 
bank accounts of the stencil experts. 

re. The progress of the liturgical move- 
_ment and the consequent acceptance of 
the primacy of the liturgy in the plan- 
"ning of churches have brought about a 
welcome and healthy change in at- 
_titude among many of the clergy and 
Bi al -chitects. We often hear, today, of 
"young, and older, architects who plan 
their churches from the altar ouf and 
with full realization of the functional 
"needs of the officiating clergy and of the 
community of worshippers. 

- In recent years, however, the finan- 
- cial stringency of many a parish budget 
_ has resulted in a welcome change in 
_ design since it was impossible for the 
~ archeologically-minded client to in- 
_ dulge in the fantasy of many useless 
_ decorative crutches. But this necessary 
functional simplicity has brought in its 
train a welcome development. It should 
_ make possible the emergence of the 
“imaginative designer who no longer 
~ needs to rely solely on book knowledge 
but who can give evidence of creative 


a. In this respect it is interesting 
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Editorial 


to note that those who feel free to study 
and solve their problems within the 
context of the times quite often know 
the past and proceed along lines which 
the old masters of those centuries would 
most probably take were they living 
today. That is the impression one gets 
from a careful reading of such works as 
Emile Male’s Religious art in France in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth centuries, 
and after the Council of Trent. 


IF WE have, in appreciable measure, 
rid ourselves of much of the bad work 
of past decades we must now face the 
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fact that the pendulum may have 
swung too far toward the other extreme 
— the elimination of all decoration and 
little sympathy for the work of painter 
and sculptor. Recents reports from 
France, for example, point to a dis- 
turbing trend among architects of un- 
doubted talent and reputation. Some of 
them have claimed that the austerity 
of their architecture would be marred 
by the addition of elements such as 
murals or statues. While it is true that 
many of the new churches abroad 
present clear-cut and simple interiors 
which are blissfully free from the en- 
cumbrances of the past we can hope 
that the work of talented painters and 
sculptors might be welcomed to bring 
back much needed warmth and all 
within the general architectural scheme. 
This trend for antiseptic austerity is 
also too prevalent in many of our new 
office buildings. 


IN THE editorial for our May issue it 
was suggested that “... great artists 
should at least receive a sympathetic 
hearing and perhaps take part in what 
could be called a ecumenical council 
of the arts.” Such a ecunemical ap- 
proach to our problems might also have 
the advantage of placing the choice of 
artists for particular jobs on a fair basis: 
first, competence, talent, and even a 
touch of genius; second, understanding 
of the subject matter; third, acceptance 
of the discipline of the commission, 
implicit when the work is to be done 
for a Catholic church. This sequence, 
we submit, is the proper one. On the 
other hand, the choice of an artist 
based primarily on piety or religious 
affiliations, is unrealistic and, in some 
cases, lacking in charity. 
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Pipe Organ Design and Installation 


A symposium 


held on the occasion of the thirtieth annual meeting 


Moderator: 


Tue VERY REVEREND Monsicnor RICH- 
ARD B Curtin, Professor of Church 
Music at Saint Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, Yonkers, New York and Direc- 
tor of the Commission of Church music 
in the archdiocese of New York. 


Participants: 

Mr Frank WatTsoNn-CAMPBELL, organ- 
ist for the Paulist choristers, New York 
City, and editor-in-chief of the Music 
Publishers’ Holding Company, New 
York City. 

Mr Lawrence I PHELPs, tonal director 
for Casavant Fréres, Ltd., organ build- 
ers, Saint Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 
Mr WILLIAM CAVANAUGH, consultant 
on accoustics with the firm of Bolt, 
Beranek and Newman, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr Davw Hor tey, architect, New 
York City. 


Mr Gerarp L Carro_t, President of 
the Lirurcicat Arts Society: 

On behalf of the officers and directors of 
the Society I have pleasure in welcom- 
ing you this afternoon to our thirtieth 
annual meeting. Before going on to our 
main topic of discussion — the problems 
of pipe organ design and installation — 
I wish to announce that immediately 
following this meeting we will adjourn 
to the chapel for Compline and Benedic- 
tion, during which the members of the 
Society’s schola cantorum, under the direc- 
tion of Father Joseph R Foley, csp, 
will sing. Now I would like to introduce 
Father John LaFarge, the chaplain of 
our Society who, this year, comes to 
us as the personal representative of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of New York. 


FATHER LAFarcE: I would first like to 
read two letters. The first is addressed 
to our secretary, Maurice Lavanoux. 
Dear Mr Lavanouc: I have your note 
and thank you very much for your kind 
invitation to attend the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the LirurcicaL Arts So- 
ciETY. I regret to say it will be impossi- 


ble for me to attend this meeting because 
I am already committed to dedicate a 
school on Staten Island that afternoon. 
With best wishes, I am 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 
Then a letter to me. 
Dear Father LaFarge: 

His Eminence would deeply appre- 
ciate your acting as his personal repre- 
sentative at the thirtieth annual meeting 
of the LirurcicAL ArTs SOCIETY, on 
Saturday, May 14, at 2.30 P.M. in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, 1 East g1 
Street, New York City. 

His Eminence has been informed that 
you will attend this meeting and wishes 
you to extend to those in attendance his 
greetings and blessing. 

My personal good wishes. 

RiGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
EDwIn B BRoDERICK, 
Secretary to the Cardinal 

I cannot give the Apostolic blessing, 
but it is my very pleasant task to extend 
to everyone the blessing and greetings of 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman. I 
will take the liberty to speak on this 
occasion since I am entrusted momen- 
tarily with the august position of repre- 
senting the Cardinal, not only in his 
name, but also in the name of the 
archdiocese. I think we merit that on 
our thirtieth anniversary, because we 
have made it a principle throughout the 
life of this organization, and from the 
very beginning, to work with the arch- 
diocese and the Church. 

When we first started out thirty years 
ago, there was considerable anxiety and 
some bitterness — and legitimate bitter- 
ness I might say — over the flood of 
worthless “liturgical” art which, unfor- 
tunately, still persists and is only grad- 
ually subsiding. We felt, however, that 
there was little use in wasting time in 
complaints and satirical criticism, but 
that the only way that this particular 
deformation in the Church of God, the 
Bride of Christ, could be overcome 
would be in a positive manner. 

We would undertake, number one, to 
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present the principles of the Church; 
the true principles, against the many 
mistaken ideas which had been circu. 
lated on this matter; and, secondly, we 
would encourage the exhibition an 
visual and literary appreciation of what 
is worth while. As you know, our princi-i 
pal organ in these matters has been our: 
quarterly, Liturgical Arts. Consequently, Y 
our work has been made known, our 
principle has been justified. 

It has been a very slow and painful 
work, but nevertheless the influence of! 
the Society has spread throughout 
country and, to a certain extent,, 
throughout the world, since we hav 
now gained international statceGae 
quarterly i is known in Japan, in India, 
in Africa, and Sweden; in France an¢ 
Ireland, in England, in Germany, i n 
Italy. Wherever you go the Lironacaia P 
Arts Society of New York has made is 
impress. 

A great deal has been accomplished | 
through the travels of our secretary, , 
Maurice Lavanoux, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of a private foundation. 

It is still a temptation to express our ° 
dissatisfaction with the miserable things | 
still produced. Only the other day 
picked up the latest issue of Fubilee. It 
contained an article, quite heart-rending ~ 
in a way, on Barclay Street as the place 
where this sort of cheap, deformed “art? 
still prevails. Nevertheless, the time is _ 
coming when this will disappear, and it 
can only disappear through the educa- 
tion of the Catholic people. Thus I feel 
that each one of our members and every - 
other person we can enlist in this work — 
should be apprised and continually in- 
formed of our principles. 


presence of one or two persons here this 
afternoon — if they will pardon any 
reference to them personally? A few days - 


to a group of high school boys, studenti 
at our Saint Francis Xavier High School 
on West 16th Street. Mr Fred Leuchs 
and his assistant, Mr Henry Nicolas, 
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kindly agreed to come over and demon- 
‘strate some of Mr Leuchs’s beautiful 
work, the studio being right across the 
‘street. The teacher of the class, Mr 
| Schuyler Brown, s J, who is new to some 
of you, thought it was an excellent idea. 
| We presented to these young people 
samples of stained glass and also the 
explanation of how it is made and pre- 
= They were given a notion of 
‘what stained glass is and what it means. 
‘Undoubtedly, something will remain 
ith many of them. It was the first time 
ny of them had seen anything con- 
erned with the making of a stained 
= window. Stained glass surrounds 
“us, yet few have seen the making of it or 
understand it. Of course I understand 
‘it, as I am the son of a stained glass 
‘artist and it came naturally to me. 
__ And so I feel that in our group every 
one of us, at some time or other, could 
make some such contact. It might be 
-with children, high school students, 
college students, seminarians, the teach- 
nuns, and with other groups. But 
stead of weeping over the situation 
at exists, our job is to go out and 
sresent these things easily, to engage 
owledgeable people who would be 
‘delighted to explain their work, and 
ive to all an idea of the underlying 
‘principles of good art— how it is 
created; about sculpture, about the mak- 
.. of a mosaic. That informal little 
experience at Saint Francis Xavier High 
‘School was a typical example of what 
can be done. 
I am delighted to be here this after- 
‘noon, and I feel our thirtieth annual 
om eeting is an augury for the future suc- 
am of these meetings. And I am sure 
| that in the blessing of His Eminence his 
heart is with us. He has been very gen- 
_ erous and kind to us through the years, 
and then we all know that our greatest 
reliance of all is on prayer, on the guid- 
‘ance of the Holy Spirit. 
_ And now I have the privilege of intro- 
ducing the moderator of our symposium: 
a 
| Tue Very REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
~Ricuarp B. Curtin: 
| Monsignor Curtin: First of all, let me 
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Arts Society for providing the occa- 
‘sion for this discussion. Everyone knows 
of the resurgence of fine organ music 
* fine organ construction. Recent 
years have seen many excellent instru- 
a installed in our churches. How- 
ever, this progress, coupled with the 
advances in church design, has brought 
visual and auditory problems, and it is 


wonderful to have this chance at an 
easy discussion of them. 

Secondly, I should thank today’s 
panelists, who are giving generously of 
their talents and time. All of us are 
fortunate to have men of their calibre 
at our disposal. 


[Monsignor Curtin then reviewed the 
professional status and achievements of 
the panelists, and introduced them. |} 


Before we enter the discussion itself, 
it would be well for us to understand the 
purpose of music in the liturgy. Why do 
we sing in church? Music is associated 
with the mass, some of the sacraments, 
the hours of the office, and many of the 
other rites which make up the liturgy, 
the public, official prayer of the Church. 

In all of these the note of communal 
action is found, because the Church is a 
society and it is characteristic of a so- 
ciety that its members act in common. 
This common action is best seen in the 
most important liturgical act, the mass, 
and specifically the high mass. 

Simply put, everyone offers the mass, 
so everyone sings the mass. And since 
the function of each one is different in 
the mass— priest, assistant, server, 
people — so the singing will vary, with 
each performing according to his posi- 
tion in the mass and the musical ability 
he may be expected to have. 

The central figure among those visibly 
present is the celebrant at the altar. As 
the ordained head of the Christian as- 
sembly he voices the collective prayer of 
all. Certain chants are proper to him 
as the presiding officer, the officially 
deputed pray-er for his people before 
God. His intimate assistants in the mass, 
the deacon and the subdeacon, have 
their own chants to perform — the gos- 
pel and the epistle respectively. 

The entire congregation shows its 
community action by simple chants, 
sung either by the congregation alone, 
or in alternation with the choir, or in 
dialogue with the celebrant or the 
deacon. The Agnus Dei, for instance, is a 
prayer of the congregation usually sung 
by it alone. The Gloria and Credo may be 
alternated between choir and congrega- 
tion, or may be sung completely by the 
people. There are several dialogues be- 
tween priest and people: the Sursum 
Corda, introducing the Preface; the sim- 
ple blessing of the priest on his people in 
“Dominus vobiscum,” and their corporate 
blessing returned on him when they 
answer, “Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

In addition to these performing 
groups, there is another with more than 


ordinary musical ability, which will use 
this ability for the glory of God in this 
communal worship pattern. Originally 
they were clerics; now they are a trained 
musical group, the choir. They sing the 
more elaborate parts of the mass, in 
keeping with their talents. They may 
sing psalms and antiphons to accom- 
pany the action of priest and people in 
entrance, offertory, and communion, or 
they may give an ornate meditation in 
music on the epistle as they sing the 
gradual and the alleluia. Here, I might 
mention, we have place even for solo, 
virtuoso singing — but always to the 
praise of God. 

Perhaps by now you have noted that 
what I have outlined is in the ideal order 
of things, and that our practice over the 
centuries has not always met that ideal. 
True: too true, in fact. Still this has 
been the ground-plan for the use of 
music in our worship from the begin- 
ning. This developed as the rites them- 
selves developed; and has seen adapta- 
tion as the rites have been adapted to 
new needs and conditions. The basic 
pattern of the music in our public prayer 
has remained unchanged — just as 
valid, just as useful now in the time of 
Pope John XXIII as in the time of 
Pope Saint Gregory I. Even the music 
itself has changed, but its function has 
not. 

We can now lay down certain princi- 
ples and conclusions regarding the func- 
tion of music in the liturgy: 

1. The music is primarily directed to 
God, as the prayer of the Christian 
assembly. 

2. The music has a function in the 
rite itself as an evidence of corporate 
action. 

3. From numbers 1 and g, it should 
be apparent that liturgical music is not 
“background music’’ or “mood music” 
designed to put the congregation in a 
prayerful frame of mind. It is not a 
setting for prayer; rather it is itself 
prayer, unique in that all pray together, 
but each group according to its musical 
competence and liturgical importance. 

4. The music of the liturgy is pri- 
marily vocal, and, within this category, 
mainly choral. The pipe organ is the 
historical church musical instrument, 
but the use of it and of other instru- 
ments, though important, is secondary. 

One last point must be made. The 
physical church is primarily the place 
for liturgical worship, but not exclu- 
sively so, since there is much non- 
liturgical or private worship also offered 
there. A church will therefore be built 
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for liturgical use, with adequate pro- 
vision for the non-liturgical as well. 
This notion applies in the music of the 
Church. Our thinking and planning are 
predicated on the music in the liturgy, 
but we should make full provision for its 
wide and varied non-liturgical use in 
church. 

So much, then, for background ma- 
terial. Now to our discussion, and Mr 
Watson is the first panelist to speak. 


Mr Watson: The music of the Roman 
rite is concerned, for the most part, with 
the liturgy of the Church. The text of 
the liturgy is admittedly poetic and 
rhythmical. From the beginning it was 
only natural that music became the 
vehicle for the projection of the liturgy. 
By its very function, therefore, the 
music of the Church is essentially vocal. 

As our present concern is the function 
of the organ in Catholic worship, it is 
necessary to take our “‘cue”’ from that 
which is required to be sung. Generally, 
this would embrace mass ordinaries and 
propers, mass prayers, invocations, 
scripture readings, and congregational 
responses. There are also the psalms, 
antiphons, responsories, and hymns of 
the office. There is also special music for 
holy week and paschal time; there is 
special music for papal and episcopal 
functions and, of course, the vernacular 
hymn. 

The prescribed task of the organ is to 
“accompany” the music proper to the 
Church. The word “‘accompany’’ in this 
sense has never seemed quite adequate. 
I should suggest the word “‘assist,”’ since 
any Catholic organist knows full well 
that integrated organ parts are not 
exactly accompaniments. However, let 
us examine these things by bringing 
into closer focus those areas of Church 
music which are concerned with the 
organ. It might be well to consider 
these areas categorically. 

Chant: This art form is the traditional 
prayer-song of the Church. It is wholly 
concerned with the liturgy. Though by 
its musical investiture requiring no ac- 
companiment, it is customary to provide 
an organ background, if only to main- 
tain pitch. For chant, the soft registers 
of the organ, in contrasting colors with 
equally soft mutations, are desirable. 

Sacred polyphony: Another great art 
form of the Church, which by its very 
nature, that of unaccompanied choral 
music, requires no assistance from the 
organ, except for establishing initial 
pitch for the choir. 

Modern sacred music: Similar to chant 


and polyphony, modern sacred music 
also embraces the setting of liturgical 
texts to “measured”? music, especially 
composed to such texts in more recent 
times and with more advanced com- 
positional techniques. For modern sa- 
cred music, the organ is called on to 
provide everything in the tonal gamut 
from silence to large and contrasting 
masses of tone. A wide selectivity in 
tonal ensembles and solo resources 
would be in order, since the organ in 
this category becomes an integral part 
of the musical score. 

Popular religious song: The concern 
here is with congregational singing and 
involves the vernacular hymn and simi- 
lar forms of spontaneous expression. For 
hymns and the like, tonal ensembles of 
strength, depth, and projection, would 
be in order, with available strong solo 
voices to assist in the “‘lining out” of a 
hymn. 

Religious music: This category would 
embrace many of the sacred choral 
masterworks from the past to the present 
day. Included here would be the ora- 
toria, sacred cantata, extended motets, 
odes, and music dramas of standard 
and modern literature. For works of 
this nature, the same tonal resources of 
the organ mentioned under modern 
sacred music, with even broader en- 
sembles, might well be in order. And, 
as in both categories, the tonal design 
of the instrument itself should be such 
that it accommodate the requirements 
of all schools of musical expression, in- 
cluding the much-maligned romantic 
and post-romantic forms. 

Sacred organ music: Divorced as it is 
from vocal accompaniment, this cate- 
gory might well embrace the vast litera- 
ture for the organ suitable to Church 
use, from the past to the present. For 
organ works of the dimensions and tonal 
demands suggested by this category, it 
would be necessary to have as much as 
possible by way of contrasting en- 
sembles and solo voices, again adequate 
to the performance of the organ music 
from all schools. 

In the category of sacred organ 
music I believe we might include 
the “interlude,” a necessary “fill” or 
“bridge” to act as a “binder” in certain 
pauses during a service where playing 
is permitted. An example might well 
be the pause between the end of the 
Gradual and the chanting of the Gos- 
pel. These interludes are not set pieces, 
but rather improvisations. Another 
phase of sacred organ music could be 
the Praeludium and Postludium, if war- 
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ranted, and also the use of the orga 
as a solo instrument in solemn pup 
cessions. 

Admittedly, this does not pose — 
complete picture of the organ 
Catholic worship, but it might serve’ 
as a fairly comprehensive guide. From 
this résumé of what may be requir 
from the organ, the problem must now 
pass to the architect, to the accoustical| 
engineer, and to the tonal designer of) 
the organ itself as an instrument em-, 
bracing the necessary resources in 
musical sounds capable of fulfilling its 
obligation to so many and varied needs. | 


Monsicnor Curtin: Now we call on 
one who designs the instrument, Mr 
Lawrence I Phelps. 


Mr Pue ps: I would like to by-pass for 
the moment considerations of tonal de- 
sign and get down to the actual aspects 
of organ installation which, I believe, 
have perhaps not been too clearly 
formulated in the past and which have 
more of an influence on the final suc. - 
cess of the instrument than any con- 
sideration of tonal design or technical or : 
mechanical construction. ; 

I have here a list of ten — I hesitate } 
to call them “‘principles’’ — but rather * 
suggestions, which have evolved out of 
the experience of the recent movement ! 
in organ reform, a movement going ; 
back perhaps thirty years which has}; 
swept through all areas, in varying 
degree, where pipe organs are 
There has been a considerable amou 
of experimentation during these past 
thirty years; perhaps at the present | 
time it is going on with even greates 
fervor. 

There are many things which a | 
be discussed, but for the moment at 
least I prefer to present these ten poin 
and we can then get on to aspects 
se design. 

. The organ must stand completel 
within the room in which it is to spell 

2. The organ should preferably be 
free-standing. It should not be atace 
to the walls of the room. 

3. The organ should preferably 
placed along the central major axis 
of the room. 

4. The organ should stand in a welle 
elevated position. La 

5. The room in which the organ is 
placed is virtually the sounding board 
for the organ and, therefore, should 
have an adequate reverberation peric 
commensurate with the seating capaci 
of the church, in order to enhance anc 
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f amplify the tone of the organ, but the 
1 period should not be too long or 
\9 polyphonic textures will be obscured 
}| even with the clearest possible voicing. 
+ 6. The various divisions of the organ 
}| should be grouped closely together. 
S 7. The organ should be arranged in 
jj) such a way that each division has a 
L . relative to the others which will 
) help to accentuate the particular char- 
acter or function of the division. In 
| this regard it may be said in general 
4) that the more robust division should 
|| have the most elevated position, while 
| the more delicate, intimate, or perhaps 
] the accompanimental divisions should 
| be placed in the lower position. 
_ 8. The organ should preferably be 
} encased in reflecting boxes, which aid 
} in projecting and blending the tone. 
_ g. The organ should always be 
4 oriented to project the tone directly 
} toward the main body of listeners, 
referably facing them, and at least the 
} chief accompanimental divisions should 
_ be so placed as to be heard clearly by 
the choir. 
_ 10. The pipework should preferably 
_ be arranged in the order of its signif- 
_icance or function in a division. This 
arrangement will place the principals 
in the fagade and the upper work at 
| the rear. 
__ As an eleventh point I would like to 
_ bring to your attention that the organ 
can be a thing of great visual beauty 
and that while it may present archi- 
 tectural challenges, it must be con- 
sidered henceforth an important ele- 
ment in the design of the interior of 
every church. 
eS The first question I would probably 
be asked at this point would un- 
_ doubtedly be: “Is there room for 
- compromise in all these matters?” It 
ne : 
- would seem that we compromise much 
_ more willingly than we do what is right. 
_ Certainly we can compromise, but 
the results will, of course, be inversely 
proportional to the degree of com- 
_ promise. There is no validity for com- 
_ promise in a new church for, interest- 
‘ingly enough, not one of the above 
_ points is in any way in conflict with the 
$ Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred 
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 *Articles 60 to 103 inclusive of this Instruction, 
which deal with the questions raised in this 
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+ symposium, are reprinted on pages 97-107 of 
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‘this issue, from the text which appeared in 
Worship, issue of November 1958 — with the 
__ kind permission of the editor, The Reverend 
; Godfrey Diekmann, Os B 
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Article 67 of the Instruction reads: 
“Unless ancient custom or some special 
reason approved by the local ordinary 
recommend otherwise, the organ should 
be located in the most suitable place 
near the main altar, but always in such 
a way that the singers or musicians oc- 
cupying a raised platform cannot be 
seen by the faithful in the body of the 
church.” 

It should be noted that while pro- 
vision is made for placing the organ 
elsewhere, the instruction is that it 
“should be located...near the main 
altar.” 

To me and to many well informed 
musicians and members of the clergy 
with whom I have had consultation 
recently, the ideal and also the most 
logical arrangement is to place the 
choir and organ behind the free-stand- 
ing main altar, the liturgical east end 
of the sanctuary, with the console di- 
rectly behind the altar and the choir. 
This meets all of the ten points I have 
listed and complies with the Instruction 
in the matter of placement as well. 


The requirement that the singers and_ 


musicians not be seen can easily be met 
with a screen-type reredos of moderate 
height. The design of the organ facade 
can be made suitable to the architecture, 
and if proper materials are chosen and 
proper lighting utilized, all elements 
can be resolved and the altar will 
maintain its appropriate position of 
architectural prominence. 


MonsiGNor Curtin: Next let us hear 
from an accoustical consultant who, I 
should mention, has a background in 
architecture, Mr William Cavanaugh. 


Mr CavanaucH: Last year, when 
Maurice Lavanoux asked me to write 
an article on church acoustics for 
LirurcicaL Arts [it appeared in the 
May, 1959, issue] I think he asked that 
we try to compress the whole field of 
acoustics in several thousand words. 
After a great deal of cutting of various 
drafts we ended up with something over 
two thousand five hundred words, and 
I felt, even then, that we had glossed 
over a number of important points. 
And now Monsignor Curtin suggests 
that I compress the entire field of 
acoustics as it relates to the organ into 
five minutes. Even so I think we can 
make some contribution if we briefly 
mention some of the requirements for 
good listening conditions in any space. 

First of all, a point that is obvious 
but very often overlooked is the need 
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for quiet for listening to both speech 
and music in churches. Quiet is the 
first requirement, and we must have it 
in order to hear the entire sound. Mr 
Watson pointed out that the full tonal 
registration should be from silence on 
up. If we are going to be able to hear 
this complete range, we must have no 
interference from extraneous noise 
sources. We cannot have the organ 
and the choir competing with unit 
ventilators scattered in the corners of 
churches. Nor can we have excessive 
noise levels from traffic and other 
sources in and around the church. This 
need for quiet is referred to very 
specifically in paragraph 73 of the Jn- 
struction on Sacred Music and the Sacred 
Liturgy. 

So, first of all, we must secure a quiet 
background noise level by appropriate 
construction of the church itself and 
other noise-control techniques, and the 
best time to do this is during the initial 
planning, not after the fact. We can 
then think about how the desired sound 
behaves within the enclosure, which 
leads. us..to. the. next. two. requirements. 
for good listening conditions — ade- 
quate loudness and proper distribution. 

Out of doors, as we proceed away 
from a sound source the sound in- 
tensity or loudness decreases with dis- 
tance from the source. Inside any room 
the sound intensity is reinforced by 
reflections of the sound from enclosing 
surfaces. The shape and finishes of these 
surfaces are extremely important. In 
order to get useful reflections and 
therefore reinforcements from our en- 
closing surfaces, they must be basically 
hard, reflective materials, and so shaped 
as to distribute the reflected sound uni- 
formly throughout the entire seating 
area. 

I think the excessive use of acoustical 
materials probably is one of the most 
unfortunate elements so far as listening 
conditions in churches are concerned. 
With the advent of these materials 
people somehow got the impression 
that almost any acoustical problem 
could be solved by their use. How 
many churches built in the thirties and 
thereafter do we see with acoustical 
tile over the entire ceiling area? And 
that ceiling area, which is so important 
for distributing sound from the nu- 
merous sources — the organ, the choir, 
the congregational responses, the ser- 
mon — is virtually made ineffective as 
a sound-reflecting surface if it is finished 
in sound-absorbing or “‘acoustical” ma- 
terials! These materials must never be 
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used on the useful reflecting surfaces of 
a church if we hope to achieve adequate 
loudness of the desired sound. 

Some shapes of the interior surfaces, 
while impressive in visual form, present 
problems in non-uniformity of sound. 
The dome, the barrel vault, and similar 
curved surfaces are cases in point. 
Remember now, the ceilings and walls 
are in effect mirrors for distributing re- 
flecting sound energy and giving us 
adequate loudness. If we make these 
mirrors focusing surfaces and con- 
centrate sound in restricted areas, we 
can get the complaint we often hear in 
domed or vaulted churches, referred to 
as “‘hot spots” or “‘dead spots.” This is, 
of course, the very antithesis of what 
we are looking for when we talk about 
uniformity of distribution. These curved 
forms, if used at all, must be very care- 
fully studied to minimize any deleteri- 
ous effects on sound distribution. 

Focusing of sound can be particularly 
bad so far as the organ and choir are 
concerned. If we have an organ under 
a barrel vault or domed ceiling, we in- 
evitably find that some divisions are 
heard with precedence over other divi- 
sions, depending on where one sits in 
the church. This entire matter of the 
shaping and finish of materials is very 
important in the distribution of sounds 
and getting adequate loudness uni- 
formly throughout the entire seating 
area. 

A final requirement for good listening 
conditions which we can discuss briefly 
is proper reverberation. And here is 
where we find the greatest difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes proper 
reverberation. As acoustical consul- 
tants we are required not only to be 

_ sure that there will be adequate rever- 
beration for the music portion of the 
service, but that there will not be so 
much reverberation that speech intel- 
ligibility and music definition suffer. In 
general, music must have a long per- 
sistence of sound in order to provide the 
blending of one musical note with the 
next, while in the case of speech one 
speech syllable overlapping with an- 
other creates confusion and makes 
understanding of the speech difficult. 
So here is the acoustical consultant’s 
dilemma — trying to balance two ends 
of the problem with a design that satis- 
fies both music and speech. 

Very often we hear those most in- 
terested in the musical aspects of our 
problems demanding a reverberation of 
three seconds in a particular church, 
not realizing that this may be impossible 


to achieve unless the design of the 
church can be radically altered. So let 
us consider what really determines 
reverberation. The reverberation time 
is a function of the volume of space 
divided by the amount of absorption 
in the space. So, once the volume and 
the number of seats in the space are 
fixed, this automatically determines the 
upper limit of the reverberation. For 
most of our current church designs, 
with a full congregation we simply can- 
not possibly get a three- or four-second 
reverberation time. We must be satis- 
fied with something like two seconds at 
the most, and even to get two seconds 
in the mid-frequencies the acoustical 
consultant may be required to force 
the architect to raise the ceiling height 
three or four feet. 

The position of the acoustical con- 
sultant is more often than not one of 
trying to optimize the reverberation 
time for music and to solve the speech 
problem by the use of curved pulpit 
canopies and other reflecting surfaces 
located close to the speaker, so as to 
direct the speech energy, or the greater 
part of it, directly at the congregation 
and not toward the more remote ceiling 
and wall surfaces that give us the long 
delayed and multiple reflections so im- 
portant for blending musical sound. In 
addition to and in lieu of natural re- 
inforcements, sound amplifying  sys- 
tems may be necessary to solve the 
speech problem, but these must be 
carefully integrated with the room 
acoustic design. The development in 
recent years of high quality directional 
loudspeakers has made possible the use 
of sound systems that give not only ex- 
cellent speech intelligibility but com- 
plete “naturalness” of the amplified 
speech as well, even in the most rever- 
berant of churches. We must remember 
that people are the biggest absorbers, 
and even if we put in other absorbing 
materials, we have the problem of fixed 
volume and the number of persons to 
deal with — all of which fixes the upper 
limit of reverberation. 


MonsicNor Curtin: The architect is 
important in this discussion. His sym- 
pathetic approach and appreciation of 
the problems involved are needed if 
they are to be solved to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Let us now hear from 
Mr David Hurley. 


Mr Hurtey: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make a few points concerning 
the role of the architect in church 
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design. The architect is only indirectly 
concerned with church music and witht 
the construction of the organ. He is 
more directly concerned with the acous- 
tics in this space, but his primary con- 
cerns are the use of the organ as an’ 
instrument in the sacrifice of the mass, , 
and the relation of this instrument to: 
the other elements within the archi-- 
tectural space—the altar, the con-- 
gregation, and the choir. It is in this} 
over-all statement that he must express } 
himself. : 

Sound is a dimension of architecture, , 
and music is one of the elements of ! 
sound. There are other elements of ’ 
sound in church design, and there are : 
other dimensions of architecture. For | 
instance, there is the physical dimen- 
sion — the space itself and the spatial 
sequences. There is the visual measure 
of this space — the sight-lines and the 
over-all conditioning of the interior as 
a place suitable for worship. The 
spiritual measure of the space is another 
dimension. That would be man’s rela- 
tion to God within this environment, 
which can be expressed by the physic 
positioning of the congregation in rela 
tion to the altar. 

Sound, then, is one of these dimen- 
sions, but it is a transient dimension, in 
use only when the space is in use. F or 
the expression of this dimension we 
must go back to the sources of sound 
and their positions relative to one an- 
other in the space. These sources are 
the celebrant, the congregation, the 
choir, and, in this particular a 
the organ — the celebrant at the altar, 
the congregation behind (and at times 
in front of) the celebrant who directs 
their prayer and their vocal responses, 
along with the more accomplished 
musical group representing the con- 
gregation. The organ has actually two 
roles, in keeping with its two functions. 
It can be used for reflective music, 
commenting on the Epistle or the Gos- 
pel and, in this use, it may be the solo 
instrument. In this role it is really ad-_ 
dressing itself to the congregation. Its _ 
main use, however, is as accompani- — 
ment to the choir and congregation, 
and its direction would be, in this case,. 
toward the altar. 

So we can see that each of these ele- 
ments has a directional quality, and all 
focus on the altar. Actually we can say 
symbolically that although they are di- 
rected toward the altar, through the 
mass, they are directed toward heaven. 
These directional qualities are the 
things we must express in our archi- 


tecture, not by saying one position or 
another should be best architecturally 
or best for the organ, but by saying 
‘what is best for the over-all design. I 
would conclude by saying that the 
more we can clarify the role of the organ 
in the liturgy the more thoughfully we 
can express it in the architectural space. 
is 
“Monsicnor Curtin: It occurs to me 
‘that this might be the time for one 
further point. I don’t know who was 
‘supposed to bring it up — probably I 
“was — but just to make sure the item is 
‘touched upon, let me read for you sec- 
tions 63 and 64 of the same Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites on Sacred 
“Music and the Liturgy: 
_ 63. Besides the classic organ, the in- 
. called “harmonium” or reed 
organ may also be used, provided that 
“its tonal quality and volume are ap- 
propriate for sacred use. 
= 64. The simulated organ, commonly 
called “electronic,” may be tolerated 
temporarily for liturgical services if 
means for procuring a pipe organ, even 
a small one, are not available. In each 
‘individual case, however, the explicit 
"permission of the local ordinary is re- 
quired. Before granting permission, he 
_ should consult the diocesan commission 
of sacred music and other persons ex- 


pert in this field, whose duty it will be 
-. . 

to recommend all possible ways and 
_ means to make the particular instru- 
_ ment more suitable for sacred use. 


And now, are there any questions? 
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- Voice: One, if the mass is a communal 
function and if everyone participates, 
ihc congregation as well as priest and 
the choir members, why is this choir to 
_ be hidden from the view of the con- 


_ gregation? 


we 

= Monsicnor Curtin: Father Joseph R. 
_ Foley, cs Pp, director of the Paulist chor- 
easter, should answer that one. 


US 


Faruer Fotey: I can think of many 
‘reasons. One that seems to be a matter 
of great concern in Roman documents 
-— when it was required that choirs be 
seen, perhaps they did not always be- 
have. The main function of the chor- 
isters is to sing, but they do have the 
inclination, when not singing, to read 
books and to talk at length. I know, 
because I am a practicing choirmaster. 
In an ideal world this would not be 
necessary. ; 

If I may observe, without seeming to 
contradict Roman decrees, I think that 
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this hiding of the choir will have to 
undergo a reappraisal with the whole 
developing concept of communal wor- 
ship; and along with this changing 
concept of worship we may see new 
developments in the architectural field 
which will foster this new concept. We 
already have some three-naved churches 
(cruciform plan) where the congrega- 
tion surrounds the altar, rather than 
the tranditional Roman basilica form 
with one long nave. It is not un- 
common, in Europe, for the celebrant 
to be flanked by his assistants and the 
choir nearby, both facing the congrega- 
tion. 


Voice: The other question has to do 
with Frank Watson’s discussion on 
music in the church. One matter 
brought up was the mention of an 
oratorio as a possible form in church 
music. I was wondering, as far as the 
Catholic Church is concerned, if there 
is any possibility of this musical form 
coming into being in the future. 


MonsicNnor Curtin: Referring to music 
which is religious but not suitable for 
liturgical functions — sacred concert 
music — the Instruction states very defi- 
nitely that it is possible to perform it in 
a church. It is recommended that an 
actual concert hall be used for such 
concerts. But when such a place is not 
available and a suitable church is to 
be found, then the church building may 
be used, with certain provisions. 


Voice: Was it after the promulgation 
of this document that the present pope 
permitted the cathedral in Venice to 
be used for the first performance of 
‘Murder in the cathedral’? 


MonsicNor CurTIN: Yes, it was. This 
Instruction was issued in the reign of our 
previous Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 


FATHER LaF arce: As to the idea of the 
oratorio: I was wondering if it may 
not be a fitting way of perpetuating the 
masses of the great composers like 
Mozart, Handel, Brahms, and so on? 
Their compositions are not so well 
suited for the holy sacrifice itself. Cer- 
tain places like Salzburg may celebrate 
a mass accompanied by the music of 
Mozart or Beethoven; but normally 
speaking these great masses can be 
beautifully performed as _ oratorios, 
and thus retain their integrity as great 
examples of Christian culture. Would 
Mr Watson care to clarify this point? 
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Mr Watson: By all means have the 
great masses of Mozart and Haydn 
performed, but there are other great 
Catholic works which might well be 
performed and I hope we can have 
them soon. 


FatTHerR LAFARGE: 
style? 


In that oratorio 


Mr Watson: Yes. 


FATHER LAFArGE: I would like to ad- 
dress a question to Mr Cavanaugh or 
Mr Phelps. The church of Saint Peter, 
on Barclay Street, New York City, has 
an arrangement —if you recall — so 
that both organ and choir are invisible, 
but can be seen from the sanctuary. In 
other words they are upstairs. The 
organ itself is on the left, behind the 
usual pipes, presumably meaningless. 
On the right side of the sanctuary are 
the choir and the organist — they are 
both invisible but yet both are in the 
sanctuary. I wonder whether that is 
a legitimate fashion of architectural 
treatment? 


Mr Pue-ps: It isdone, but I am not sure 
that makes it legitimate. I think it has 
been proved often enough that the 
choir and the organ ought to be together 
and not separated — not one speaking 
to the other. 

Perhaps Mr Cavanaugh could speak 
on aspects of that arrangement, but we 
find that where the organ is “speaking” 
across the sanctuary into a cavity in the 
opposite wall a great deal of the sound 
gets lost, and there is little projection 
of the organ into the room. This would 
also apply to a choir. If the place is re- 
verberant enough there is often a lovely 
sound effect. 


FATHER LaFarceE: On that particular 
point — I have often listened very care- 
fully in that particular church and I 
must say it is not an unpleasant effect, 
with the organ on one side and the 
choir on the other. But Saint Peter’s is 
not a large church. 


Mr Puetps: Not being a large church 
may have something to do with it. I 
don’t want to give the impression that 
such a placement produces a bad sound, 
but it is an inefficient way of going 
about it, and the clarity of the music is 
bound to suffer. I would say that smaller 
resources more adequately arranged 
would probably produce a better effect. 
It usually works that way. 
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Voice: The Instruction states that the de- 
sirable place for the organ is near the 
altar. In practical terms, do you see this 
arrangement coming in our times? 


Mr Cavanaucu: In our office [Bolt, 
Beranek and Newman] we see plans of 
several new Catholic churches each 
month in the design stage, with ade- 
quate provisions for organs even in the 
rear galleries. We are aware of the hope 
that the organ and choir can be squeezed 
in somewhere. I feel that the Instruction 
has finally clarified the matter of organ- 
choir placement, and we can look for- 
ward to many new and exciting solu- 
tions of the problem. In practical terms 
I would say yes: the near-altar location 
of the organ and choir is of our time be- 
cause there have been many churches 
built in this country where such a near- 
altar placement is a fact. 


Mr Hour tey: When church committees 
begin to think of building a church, 
they claim to have limited funds; a 
good pipe organ costs a good deal: 
$50,000.00 or more. 


MownsicNnor Curtin: A good pipe organ 
may cost a hundred thousand dollars or 
five thousand dollars. This depends on 
the size of the instrument, which is 
governed in turn by the size of the 
church and the kind of music played in 
it. In 1956, the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and the Associated Pipe Organ 
Builders of America issued a joint rec- 
ommendation that roughly ten per cent 
of the total building cost should go for 
the organ. They were thinking of all 
kinds of churches, and I feel their esti- 
mate is quite high for Catholic churches. 
In my limited experience, I would sug- 
gest something in the neighborhood of 
five per cent as a better rule of thumb 
for organ costs in a new church. 


Mr Hor ey: And yet these committees 
often said, prior to the development of 
the electronic organ — we will design 
the church and later, when we have the 
money, we will put the organ in some- 
where. The somewhere often turned out 
to be in the rear of the church because 
it was easier to make needed changes 
without serious modifications. Now the 
electronic organ is on its way out. I was 
interested in what Mr Phelps told me: 
that through records and hi-fi sets there 
has been a revival of interest in good 
organ music, such as that played by E 
Power Biggs. People find they want this 


quality of organ music in their churches, 
and to obtain this they must plan at the 
beginning for an outlay of considerable 
money, or at least allocate the proper 
position for a future organ in their 
church. I think that now we can be 
grateful for this trend back to good or- 
gan design and placement. 


Voice: Mr Phelps pointed out what 
the Instruction states concerning the lo- 
cation of the organ in relation to the 
rear gallery. A logical solution can be 
worked out. I would say that from the 
acoustical point of view the location 
near the altar will be best; however, 
unless you can locate the organ along 
the central line and at a considerable 
height, it might be boxed around the 
corners. In effect, the Instruction poses 
a great challenge to organ builders. 


Mr Hur ey: We tend, even in this dis- 
cussion, to conceive of the shape of the 
church we are to build, and in the con- 
ventional church plan it may not be 
possible to locate the organ properly. 
The acoustic requirement is that the 
organ have a direct line of sight with 
the congregation, and this can be pos- 
sible at the front of the church without 
taking emphasis from the altar. It sim- 
ply is a matter of designing the space 
with this as an objective. This consti- 
tutes a legitimate reason for greater 
flexibility in our church plans. There 
has never been an ideal church form 
for all ages and there never will be. 


FATHER Fo.ey: This may be a time to 
inject a comment. An organ is mis- 
placed in a situation where the organ 
builder has no other place to put it. 


Mr Pue ps: In fact the organ builder 
always has a choice. Often the builder 
with artistic scruples must refuse a 
contract. Article 60 of the Instruction 
contains an implication regarding the 
quality of the musical instruments to be 
used in a church which is very clear. 
This refers directly to the playing of the 
instruments, but I feel it follows that all 
instruments must be of the same stand- 
ard. As stated in the Instruction (60): 
“In general, it is better to do something 
well, however modest, than to attempt 
something on a grander scale if proper 
means are lacking.” 


Voice: Concerning congregational sing- 
ing — does an antiphonal organ help 
in such a situation? Could someone ex- 
plain the functions of such an organ? 


Mr Watson: A number of answers come 3 
to mind. For example, the organs in} 
French cathedrals, where the main in- - 
strument is in a rear gallery and the: 
chancel organ has an antiphonal choir ° 
of voices. Whether these large organs } 
are used for congregational singing I - 
don’t know. Perhaps Father Foley can | 
tell us something on this matter? 


FATHER Fo.ey: I remember at Notre 
Dame in Paris, during the Interna- 
tional Church Music Congress in 1957, 
there was a choir behind the altar giving 
a concert. Afterwards, all were asked to 
sing the Salve Regina and Benediction 
hymns. For accompaniment the great 
gallery organ was used. How generally 
the great organs are used for congre- 
gational singing, I cannot say. 


Mr Pue ps: If the main organ is prop- 
erly oriented, whether at the front or 
the rear of the church, and if the acous- 
tics are satisfactory, two organs are not 
necessary. This is one of the reasons why 
I feel that projecting boxes, used almost 
universally in European organs today, 
are a great advantage. They often make 
a small organ much more useful. They 
invariably make it clearer, by project-_ 
ing its tone while at the same time 
resonating and blending the sound. This 
may seem contradictory, but it works. 
The organ unites together better in a 
singing line. The treble is always fuller : 
and leads more effectively under these — 
conditions. 

The totally exposed organs which are 
quite justified under some conditions 
are usually not as good in this respect. 
One disadvantage is that they tend to 
distract the congregation. Often they 
don’t knit together as well as an encased 
organ, and the people tend to listen to 
the organ rather than to the singing — 
they don’t feel led. There are a few 
installations of this type that are effec- 
tive, but the risk is great and we use 
this procedure only when we are cer- 
tain of a reasonable amount of success. 
In rooms that do not have “live” 
acoustics we have been more successful 
with encased organs. 


FaTHER LAFarcE: Can we now say 
that this Instruction will lead to the end 
of the menace of the electronic organ? 


Mr Watson: I wish we could say yes/ 


AMEN. 
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2 Excerpts from 
Instruction on Sacred Music 
and the Sacred Liturgy. 


4. Musicat InstRUMENTS AND BELLS 

___ A) SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

_ 60. The following principles concerning the 
__use of musical instruments in the sacred liturgy 
_ should be recalled: 

a) In view of the nature, holiness and dig- 
nity of the sacred liturgy, the playing of any 
_ musical instrument whatever should obviously 
_ be of the highest possible excellence. It would 
_ therefore be better to forego the use of instru- 
_ ments entirely (whether of the organ alone, or 
_ of other instruments), than to play them poorly 
z or unbecomingly. In general, it is better to do 
_ something well, however modest, than to at- 
-. ° A 

_ tempt something on a grander scale if proper 
means are lacking. 

__b) Account must be taken, moreover, of the 
_ difference between sacred and secular music. 
_ There are some musical instruments, such as 
the classic organ, which by their very nature 
and origin are directly intended for sacred 
music. Others, such as certain bowed instru- 
ments, are easily adapted to liturgical use. 
- But there are other instruments which, by 
common consent, are so identified with secular 
music that they simply cannot be adapted to 
sacred use. 

c) Finally, only such musical instruments 
are permitted in the sacred liturgy which re- 
_ quire personal performance on the part of the 
artist, not those which are operated me- 
-chanically or automatically. 


B) THE CLASSIC ORGAN AND SIMILAR IN- 
STRUMENTS 
61. The principal and solemn liturgical 
~ musical instrument of the Latin Church has 
_ been and remains the classic organ, or pipe 
_ organ. 
62. The organ intended for liturgical serv- 
ice, even if small, should be constructed ac- 
- cording to the standards of the craft and be 
- equipped with the quality of pipes suitable to 
sacred use. Before it is put to use it should be 
_ duly blessed, and since it is a sacred object, it 
_ should receive proper care. 
‘63. Besides the classic organ, the instru- 
ment called “harmonium” or reed organ may 
also be used, provided that its tonal quality 
and volume are appropriate for sacred use. 
64. The simulated organ, commonly called 
“electronic,” may be tolerated temporarily for 
- liturgical services if means for procuring a pipe 
organ, even a small one, are not available. In 
each individual case, however, the explicit 
permission of the local Ordinary is required. 
Before granting permission, he should consult 
the diocesan commission of sacred music and 
other persons expert in this field, whose duty 
it will be to recommend all possible ways and 
- means to make the particular instrument more 
suitable for sacred use. 
_ 65. The players of the instruments men- 
tioned in nos. 61-64 should be sufficiently 
skilled in their task to accompany the sacred 
chants or the musicians, and also to play the 
organ alone pleasingly. In fact, since it is so 
often necessary during the liturgical services to 
play extempore music suited to the various 
_ phases of the sacred action, they should possess 
adequate knowledge and experience of the 
general principles governing the organ and 
sacred music, 


Organists should take religious care of the 
instruments entrusted to them. And whenever 
they are seated at the organ during sacred 
services, they should be conscious of the active 
role they exercise in giving glory to God and 
in edifying the faithful. 

66. The playing of the organ, whether for 
liturgical services or for private devotions, 
should be very carefully adapted to the liturgi- 
cal character of the season or day, to the nature 
of the rites or devotions themselves as well as 
to their specific parts. 

67. Unless ancient custom or some special 
reason approved by the local Ordinary rec- 
ommend otherwise, the organ should be lo- 
cated in the most suitable place near the main 
altar, but always in such a way that the singers 
or musicians occupying a raised platform can- 
not be seen by the faithful in the body of the 
church. 


C) INSTRUMENTAL SACRED MUSIC 

68. During liturgical services, particularly 
on days of greater solemnity, other musical 
instruments besides the organ may likewise be 
used, especially the smaller bowed instru- 
ments. They may be used either with or with- 
out the organ, for an instrumental number or 
to accompany the singing; but the following 
stipulations deriving from the principles stated 
above (no. 60) are to be observed strictly. 
Namely: 

a) That the musical instruments in question 
are really adaptable to sacred use; 

b) The instruments are to be played in such 
a way —with a seriousness and an almost 
religious purity —that every suggestion of 
strident secular music is avoided and the 
devotion of the faithful is fostered; 

c) The director, the organist and the instru- 
mentalists must be well versed in the technique 
of the instruments and in the laws governing 
sacred music. 

69. Local Ordinaries, with the assistance es- 
pecially of their diocesan commission of sacred 
music, should exercise alert supervision so that 
these rules about the use of instruments in the 
sacred liturgy are actually observed. If occa- 
sion requires, they should not neglect to issue 
special directives in this matter suited to local 
conditions and approved customs. 


D) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MECHANICAL 
DEVICES 

70. Musical instruments which according to 
common opinion and usage are suited only for 
secular music must be entirely excluded from 
all liturgical services and private devotions. 

71. The use of mechanical instruments and 
devices — such as the “player” organ, phono- 
graph, radio, tape recorder or wire recorder, 
and other similar devices — is absolutely for- 
bidden in liturgical services and private devo- 
tions, whether these take place inside or out- 
side of church, even if their use is limited to 
transmitting sermons or sacred music, or sub- 
stituting for the singing of the chanters or the 
faithful or even supporting it. 

However, such devices may be used, even 
in churches, but outside of liturgical services 
and private devotions, when there is question 
of listening to the voice of the Supreme 
Pontiff or the local Ordinary, or the sermons 
of others; also for instructing the faithful in 
Christian doctrine, or in sacred chant and pop- 
ular religious singing; and, finally, for directing 
and supporting the singing of the people in 
processions that take place outside of church. 


re 


72. Loudspeakers may be used even in 
liturgical services and private devotions if this 
is done to amplify the living voice of the priest 
celebrant or “commentator,” or of others who, 
according to the rubrics or at the request of 
the rector of the church, may make their 
voices heard. 

73. The use of projectors, especially for 
moving pictures, with or without sound track, 
is most strictly forbidden in churches, no 
matter what its purpose, even if it be for a 
pious, religious, or benevolent cause. 

In constructing or remodelling halls for 
meetings, and especially for entertainments, 
near the church or, for lack of any other place, 
under the church, care must be taken that 
there is no direct entrance from such halls into 
the church, and that the noise coming from 
them does not in any way disturb the holiness 
and silence of the sacred edifice. 


E) THE BROADCASTING AND TELEVISING OF 
SACRED SERVICES 

74. Express permission of the local Ordinary 
is required for a radio or television broadcast 
of liturgical services or private devotions, 
whether these take place inside or outside of 
church, The Ordinary may not grant such per- 
mission unless he previously has assurance: 

a) That the singing and sacred music cor- 
respond fully to the laws of both the liturgy 
and sacred music; 

b) Furthermore, if there is question of tele- 
vising a sacred service, that all who have part 
in it are so well instructed that the celebration 
may take place in full conformity to the rubrics 
and with due dignity. 

The local Ordinary may grant standing per- 
mission for broadcasts to originate regularly 
from a given church if, after due consideration, 
he is certain that all the necessary require- 
ments will be faithfully met. 

75. So far as possible, television cameras 
should not be brought into the sanctuary. 
They may never be: placed so close to the altar 
that they interfere with the sacred rites. 

The cameramen and technicians concerned 
shall conduct themselves with a gravity due 
the sacred place and rite, so as not to disturb 
in any way the devotion of those present, es- 
pecially at those moments that demand ut- 
most recollection. 

46. The directives in the preceding number 
are also to be observed by photographers, and 
with even greater care, considering the ease 
with which they and their cameras can move 
about. 

77. The individual rectors of churches must 
see to it that the rules given in nos. 75-76 are 
faithfully observed. Local Ordinaries, for their 
part, may not neglect to issue more specific 
regulations as circumstances may require. 

48. Since a radio broadcast of its nature re- 
quires that listeners be able to follow it with- 
out interruption, the broadcasting of a Mass 
will be more effective, especially when there 
is no “commentator,” if the priest celebrant 
pronounces “in a slightly raised voice” the 
words which according to the rubrics are to 
be recited “in a low voice,’ and if he pro- 
nounces in a “louder voice” whatever is to be 
said aloud. In this way the listeners will readily 
be able to follow the entire Mass. 

79. It is well, finally, to remind the radio 
and television audiences before the broadcast 
that this manner of hearing or seeing Mass is 
not sufficient to fulfill the obligation of Mass 
attendance. 


F) TIMES WHEN THE PLAYING OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS IS FORBIDDEN 

80. The playing of the organ and, all the 
more, of other instruments constitutes an em- 
bellishment of the sacred liturgy. Their use 
should therefore be regulated according to the 
degree of joy which characterizes the various 
liturgical days or seasons. 

81. Accordingly, the playing of the organ 
and of all other musical instruments is for- 
bidden in all liturgical services, excepting only 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament: 

a) During Advent, that is, from the First 
Vespers of the first Sunday of Advent until 
None of the Vigil of Christmas; 

b) During Lent and Passiontide, that is, 
from Matins of Ash Wednesday until the 
hymn Gloria in excelsis Deo in the solemn Mass 
of the Easter Vigil; 

c) On the Ember Days of September, if the 
ferial Office and Mass are celebrated; 

d) In all Offices and Masses of the dead. 

82. Moreover, the playing of any other in- 
strument but the organ is prohibited on the 
Sundays of Septuagesima, Sexagesima and 
Quinquagesima and on the ferial days follow- 
ing these Sundays. 

83. The following exceptions, however, are 
provided for the days and seasons mentioned 
in the above prohibition: 

a) The playing of the organ and of othey instru- 
ments is permitted on holydays of obligation 
and holidays (except Sundays), as well as on 
the feasts of the principal patron saint of the 
place, of the titular day and the dedication 
anniversary of the local church, and of the 
titular or founder’s day of a religious institute; 
also if an unusual solemnity occurs; 

b) The playing of the organ only, or of the 
harmonium or reed organ, is permitted on the 
third Sunday of Advent and the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent; also on Thursday of Holy Week 
in the Mass of Chrism, and from the beginning 
of the solemn evening Mass of the Last Supper 
uniil the end of the hymn Gloria in excelsis Deo; 

c) The playing of the organ only, or of the 
harmonium or reed organ, is permitted at Mass 
and Vespers, but only to support the singing. 

Local Ordinaries may determine more pre- 
cisely the scope of these prohibitions and per- 
missions according to approved local or region- 
al customs. 

84. The organ and harmonium shall re- 
main completely silent, and not even be used 
to support the singing, throughout the Sacred 
Triduum — that is, from the midnight which 
begins Holy Thursday until the hymn Gloria in 
excelsis Deo in the solemn Mass of the Easter 
Vigil—save for the exceptions mentioned 
above in no. 83b. 

The playing of the organ and of the har- 
monium during the Sacred Triduum is for- 
bidden even for private devotions, without 
any exceptions, and notwithstanding any cus- 
tom whatever to the contrary. 

85. The rectors of churches and others con- 
cerned must not fail to give due explanation 
to the faithful concerning the meaning of this 
liturgical silence. They should also see to it 
that on these days and seasons the other 
liturgical regulations about not decorating the 
altars are likewise observed. 


G) BELLs 

86. The ringing of bells, a tradition so 
ancient and highly approved in the Latin 
Church, should be religiously maintained by 
all whose responsibility it may be. 


87. Church bells may not be used until they 
have been solemnly consecrated or at least 
blessed; thereafter, they should receive the care 
due to sacred objects. 

88. Approved customs and the various ways 
of ringing bells to mark different occasions 
should be carefully preserved. Local Ordi- 
naries should not fail to collect the pertinent 
traditional and customary norms, or to pre- 
scribe them where they are lacking. 

89. Modernizations designed to amplify the 
sound of the bells themselves or make them 
easier to ring may be permitted by the local 
Ordinaries, after consultation with experts. In 
cases of doubt, the matter should be referred 
to this Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

go. Besides the various customary and ap- 
proved ways of ringing sacred bells mentioned 
above in no. 88, some places have special sets 
of many small bells hanging in a bell tower 
and ringing out various peals and melodies. 
This chiming of small bells, commonly known 
as a carillon (glockenspiel), is altogether ex- 
cluded from any liturgical use. The small bells 
designed for such use may not be consecrated 
or blessed according to the solemn rite in the 
Roman Pontifical but may receive only a 
simple blessing. 

gi. Every effort should be made to furnish 
all churches as well as public and semipublic 
oratories with at least one or two bells, even 
though they be small. But it is strictly forbid- 
den to substitute any kind of machine or in- 
strument in place of sacred bells, in order to 
counterfeit or amplify a sound of bells me- 
chanically or automatically. Such machines 
and instruments may be used, however, if 
employed as a carillon, according to what has 
been said above. 

92. Moreover, the prescriptions of canons 
1169, 1185, and 612 of the Code of Canon Law 
are to be exactly observed. 


5. THE PERSONS WITH THE CHIEF ROLEs IN 
SacrepD Music AND THE SACRED LITURGY 
93. The priest celebrant presides over the 
entire liturgical service. 
All others participate in the liturgical serv- 
ice in the manner proper to each, That is: 
a) Clerics who are present at a liturgical 
service in the manner and form prescribed by 


. the rubrics, that is, as clerics, and fill the role 


of sacred or minor ministers or even take part 
in the choir or schola cantorum, are exercising a 
liturgical ministry which is direct and proper to 
them. They do so in virtue of their ordination or 
their elevation to the clerical state. 

b) The laity also take an active part in the 
liturgy. They do so in virtue of the baptismal 
character which, in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass itself, enables them to offer the divine 
Victim to God the Father with the priest, 
though in their own way.?® 

c) Laity of the male sex, whether boys, 
young men or adults, if they are appointed by 
competent ecclesiastical authority for service 
at the altar or for performing sacred music, 
and fulfill this office in the manner and form 
prescribed by the rubrics, are exercising a 
liturgical ministry which is direct, though delegated. 
In the case of singing, this is true only when 
they form the “choir” or schola cantorum. 


*° Cf. Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi, June 
29, 1943: AAS 35 (1943) 232-233 [NCWC 
edition, no, 81.— Ep.]; Encyclical Mediator 
Dei, November 20, 1947: AAS 39 (1947) 
555~556. [NCWC 88-94. — Ep.] 
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94. In addition to observing the rubrics a ' 
curately, the priest celebrant and the sacred | 
ministers should strive as far as possible to » 
execute the sung parts correctly, distinctly and - 
beautifully. 5 

95. Whenever_it is possible to select the — 
persons who are to officiate at a liturgical 
service, preference should be given to those 
who are known to have greater singing ability, 
especially if there is question of more solemn 
liturgical services, and of those which have 
more difficult chant, or are to be broadcast or 
televised. 

g6. The active participation of the faithf 
especially in holy Mass and in some of the 
more complex liturgical services, can be more 
easily achieved with the help of a “com- 
mentator.” At suitable times he can briefly 
explain the rites themselves and the prayers — 
and readings of the priest celebrant or the 
sacred ministers, and direct the external par-_ 
ticipation of the faithful, that is, their re- — 
sponses, prayers and singing. If a commentator 
is used, the following rules are to be observe 

a) It is proper that the role of commentator 
be carried out by a priest or at least a cleric. _ 
If none is available, it may be entrusted toa 
layman of good Christian character who is well 
instructed in his task. Women, however, may 
never fill the role of commentator; in case of — 
necessity, it is only permissible for a woman to 
lead, as it were, the singing and praying of 
the faithful. 

b) If the commentator is a priest or cleric, 
he should wear a surplice and take his place _ 
in the sanctuary or near the Communion rail, _ 
or at the lectern or pulpit. If a layman, he 
should stand in a suitable place in front of 
the congregation, but not in the sanctuary or | 
in the pulpit. 

c) The explanations and directions to be 
given by the commentator should be prepared 
in writing; they should be few and clearly to 
the point, and spoken at fitting times and in a 
moderate tone of voice; they should never 
overlap with the prayers of the priest c 
brant. In a word, they should in every res 
be a help and not a hindrance to the piety of 
the faithful. . | 

d) In directing the prayers of the faithful, 
the commentator should bear in mind the 
regulations given above in no. 14c. 

e) Where the Holy See has permitted the 
vernacular reading of the Epistle and Gospel _ 
after the Latin text has been chanted, the 
commentator may not for this reading sub: 
stitute for the celebrant, deacon, subdeacon or 
lector (cf. no. 16c). 

f) The commentator should pay attention 
to the priest celebrant and so accompany the _ 
sacred action that it need not be delayed or 
interrupted, and the entire liturgical service 
may be carried out with harmony, dign: y 
and devoutness. Me 

97. All who have a part in the sacred m 
— composers, organists, choir directors, si 
as well as instrumentalists — should above - 
be outstanding examples of Christian life to 
the rest of the faithful because of their role as 
direct or indirect participants in the sa 
liturgy. 

98. Besides excelling in Christian faith 
morals, as mentioned above, these 
must also possess an amount of instruc 
the sacred liturgy and sacred music that 
responds to their circumstances and 
participation in the liturgy. Specifically: 

a) Authors or composers of sacred music s 
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Dominican House of Theology 
Miguel Fisac, architect 


(Above) General view of chapel and faculty wing. 
(Left) View of cloister showing upper part of church 
and tower; also view of inner court and pool. 


See article on page 107 
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magnificent and colorful background for the 
choir. The large crucifix, of bronze, is the work 
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of Pablo Serrano (Below right) The cool light of 
the high windows and the pierced (glass bricks) 
wall of the church contrast effectively with the 


colorful glass wall of the choir. 
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wood, by Pablo Serrano — in the Chapel of the 


Stained glass window, depicting the Last Supper 
Blessed Sacrament of the Dominican School of Theology. 


by Labra; Saint Dominic and the Blessed Virgin, of 
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This sculptured frieze of the facade of the Church of 

the Dominican School of Theology, near Madrid, 

is a superb example of the efficacy of direct 

carving in stone. Since the church is dedicated to 

Saint Peter Martyr, the sculptor, Susana Polac, : 2 saiaioornsreartintverine acana ee 

chose to portray the essential aspects of martyrdom : 2 : : i tice a 
—the battle between the forces of evil and ; ea | 

religious faith; between the world and the spirit. 


As the frieze is broken by the concrete pilasters 
it was necessary to make each panel a complete 
composition within rhythmic continuity. 

The first panel depicts the first stages of 
martyrdom — two groups, the aggressors and the 
monks. The second composition portrays martyrdom. 
Here the composition, in line and mass, is 
intensely contained and no detail leads the 
attention outwards. Everything seems to be over- 
whelmed by human suffering and violence; there 
is no escape but death. A kneeling monk, praying 
for divine intercession with outstretched hands, 
opens the third panel with this dramatic gesture. 
Others succumb to the blows of the enemy. 

Finally we have the panel depicting victory 
through Christ in His Resurrection and Eternal Life! 


The artist's concern with surface is evident. We have 

a rough and vibrant surface — the stone breathes; a a ee: A A Ke Genes meee, amen ete 
the stone is stone! The depth of the carving abana : — oe coo om Kies 
which, at times, reaches thirty inches, is peculiarly ; 
suitable to the luminous atmosphere of Castile, 


to the pitiless sun of Spain. 
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The rhythmic continuity of the three compositions is clearly seen in the illustration 
above. The rough and vibrant quality of the stone surface is evident in the 
other two illustrations — a surface which escapes the sculptor who works in his 
studio from clay. Direct carving by the artist is sculpture! 
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Bronze Crucifix by Pablo Serrano ee T 
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so Parish church of the 
; Coronation of our Lady, Vitoria. 
Miguel Fisac, architect 
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See article page 108 
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Project for a church of prefabricated units, 

Miguel Fisac, architect. Imagination, ingenuity, 
first-rate craftsmanship — these allied to the 

work of painters and sculptors of talent, can make 
of a prefabricated church a ‘thing of beauty’. 
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e a sufficiently thorough knowledge of the 
acred liturgy itself in its historical, dogmatic 
> doctrinal, practical and rubrical aspects; 
they should know Latin well; finally, they 
d be intensively schooled in the artistic 
ciples of both sacred and secular music 
in the history of music. 
) Organists too and choir directors should 
€ a sufficiently broad knowledge of the 
red liturgy, and an adequate understand- 
of Latin; and in every case, they should be 
well trained in their particular field that 
y can carry out their role worthily and 
competently. 
>) Singers, boys as well as adults, should be 
structed according to their respective ca- 
ity in the meaning of the liturgical services 
of the texts they are to sing; for then 
singing will be inspired by an under- 
nding mind and a loving heart, and be in- 
d a “reasonable service.” They should also 
be taught to pronounce the Latin words cor- 
rectly and distinctly. Rectors of churches, and 
those directly concerned, should exercise care- 
ful supervision so that good order and sincere 
_ devotion prevail in that area of the church 
- occupied by the singers. 


Dominican 


ne 


; ig THE evolution of architecture for 
the Church today we face many 
new problems of building techniques 
-and materials but, basically, the prob- 
lems involved in planning remain with- 
in the discipline of living tradition. In 
this theological seminary the Church is 
the essential element, but it is never- 
theless a part of the whole inseparable 
- unit for the development of the religious 
life. For prayer we have the church; 
‘for teaching, the classrooms; and to 
provide for the physical needs of the 
community we have the refectory and 
the cells, also places for entertainment 
and for sports. 
In this community there are three 
different sections. First, the professorial 
corps; then the younger members of 
the community engaged in the last 
years of their course in theology; lastly 
the student choristers. All these, in 
different ways, must live together — 
‘three essential elements of the whole, 
but with absolute independence so as 
to avoid interference in the separate 
community practices. 
In addition a seminary of this kind 
must include all the elements which 
make it a living organism: lecture halls, 


d) Instrumentalists who play sacred music 
should not only be artistically proficient in the 
use of their respective instruments, but should 
also know how to conform their use fully to 
the laws of sacred music. They should be so 
well instructed in the field of liturgy that they 
can suitably combine artistic performance 
with genuine piety. 

gg. It is highly desirable that cathedral 
churches and even parish churches and other 
important churches have their own perma- 
nent “choir” or schola cantorum which can ex- 
ercise a true liturgical ministry as explained in 
article 93a and c. 

100. Wherever such a liturgical choir can- 
not be organized, it is permissible to form a 
choir of the faithful, either “mixed,” or con- 
sisting only of women and girls. This choir 
should have its own place assigned to it out- 
side the sanctuary or Communion rail. The 
men should be separate from the women or 
girls in order that anything unbecoming may 
be scrupulously avoided. Local Ordinaries 
may not neglect to issue precise regulations in 
this matter, and the rectors of churches shall 
be held responsible for their enforcement.” 

toi. Organists, choir directors, singers, in- 


House of Theology 


MicuEL Fisac, architect 


community parlors, theatres, playing 
fields, even a broadcasting station, as 
well as the auxiliary elements such as 
kitchen, refrigerating plant, laundry 
rooms, etc; and separate pavilions for 
the Sisters who share in the administra- 
tion of this zone of activity, and for the 
infirmary. 

The program for a church in such a 
seminary was the specific one of a con- 
ventual church with a choir for three 
hundred priests and a zone for the lay 
community of 700 parishioners. 

Faced with such a problem it would 
be easy to retreat behind those styles of 
the past which have produced such 
magnificent examples of architecture: 
the romanesque solution full of austerity 
and liturgical grandeur; the gothic 
solution; the renaissance solution that 
in Spain attained such heights of 
decorative richness, as in the plateresque 
style; and finally the baroque solutions, 
full of an incredible richness and in- 
genuity of detail. We could take the 
attitude that here we have a theme 
which admits of no other solution than 
those so admirably achieved in the past. 
These solutions were, indeed, mag- 
nificent, and they answered the needs 
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strumentalists and others engaged in the serv- 
ice of the Church should, as an ideal, be en- 
couraged to contribute their work for the love 
of God in a spirit of piety and religion, without 
financial recompense. Should they be unable 
to contribute their service gratis, however, 
Christian justice as well as charity demands 
that the ecclesiastical superiors give them just 
remuneration, in conformity with the recog- 
nized standards of the respective region and 
also with the provisions of civil law. 

102. It is desirable that the local Ordi- 
nary, after first consulting the commission of 
sacred music, issue a statement fixing the scale 
of remuneration for the various persons men- 
tioned in the previous article, to be observed 
throughout the diocese. 

103. In their case, full and careful provision 
must also be made for social security. Pertinent 
civil legislation should be observed where it 
exists; where it does not, suitable regulations 
to be made by the local Ordinary should be 
followed, 


*6 Cf. Decr. auth. SRC 3964, 4210, 4231, and 
the Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 


(1956) 23. 


in Madrid 


of their times but when we plagiarize 
them, we merely reach the dead end of 
lifeless pastiche. ‘= 

It is possible, of course, to adopt a 
thoroughly rebellious attitude, disre- 
garding all previous teaching and pre- 
tending to a solution of the program 
with absolute independence of any 
tradition. This position, equally in- 
sincere, cannot produce good results. 
But there is still another solution, per- 
haps less brilliant, but more sincere — 
that is, not to copy the past slavishly, 
not to disregard it completely: the via 
media. 

What had to be done in this par- 
ticular instance was to study the prob- 
lem from its essence, to study to what 
extent the previous solutions were still 
applicable today, and to evaluate what 
was susceptible of modification, and so 
to create something authentically new 
for our times. 


WITH these general ideas in mind 
and when the study of the church itself 
was proposed to me, I deemed it neces- 
sary to begin by studying the logical 
grouping of the component parts — 
the religious and the lay communities. 
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Actually this is a gathering of two dif- 
ferent categories of religious people 
around the altar. The priests, in two 
choirs, should have the principal, the 
noblest place. The lectors and the organ 
should be in a central position. Logical- 
ly, it was not possible here to have the 
choir surround the altar; it was grouped 
at both sides, in front of the altar. 

The secular congregation should also 
have a dominant position, although 
not pre-eminent. I felt it was not justi- 
fied to have them also surround the 
altar. Having rejected the circular or 
elliptical solution, it was clear to me 
that a hyperbolic plan was the answer. 
I am not aware that this form has been 
much used in the plan of such churches 
(designed for a religious community 
and for a secular congregation), but its 
practical use, since the opening of this 
seminary, confirms the impression I 
have had since its inception on the 
drawing board. 

Once the plan was determined — as 
two hyperbolic branches resulting in 
sound acoustical and structural con- 
ditions — there remained unsolved the 
question of the arrangement of volumes. 

In a Catholic church, the architect 
must not only face the problem of 
creating a sacred space: he must also 
impart to it an atmosphere in which all 
will feel inclined to prayer. At the same 
time, it is necessary to create a dynam- 
ism directed to a single point — the 
altar — since the prayer of a member 
of a congregation is not an individual 
or independent act, but a collective 
one. This community action requires 
that the attention of the participants 
be focused on a single point — where 
the holy sacrifice of the mass is cele- 
brated by the appointed clergy. 

In another church I designed for 
Vitoria (illustrations, pages 104-105), I 
attempted to obtain that dynamism, of 
direction toward the altar by means of 
what I have called a “dynamic wall,” 
i.e., an involuted arrangement inter- 
rupted by a curved wall in which no 
plane or element can distract the eye, 
and which instinctively slides tangen- 
tially and almost insensibly toward the 
altar; this disposition being compen- 
sated by the opposite lateral wall on 
which are elements on which the eye 
may rest, and which results in a sort of 
static counter-point. 

In the church for the Dominican 
monastery in Madrid, this dynamism 
has a double direction, converging 
toward the altar. One side of the plan 
is occupied by the choir and the com- 


munity of priests and brothers; the 
other by the community of the laity. 
To obtain this double dynamism I made 
use of light and color. In the areas oc- 
cupied by the choir and the seminary 
community and the lay community the 
light is of a medium soft intensity, with 
a strong overhead light over the altar. 
Color has been achieved through the 
use of fine windows by Adolf Win- 
ternitz, professor at the school of art at 
the University of Lima, Peru. In the 
areas occupied by the laity the pre- 
dominating color is blue, creating a 
cool tone, gradually diluting toward 
golden shades and finally to melt into 
the overhead clear light directly above 
the altar. This cool tone continues its 
transformation into all the shades of 
the reds which surround the area of 
the choir. This, together with the sub- 
ject matter and symbols of martyrdom, 
reminds us that this seminary for 
Dominican students is devoted to mis- 
sionary duties; also that the first 
Dominican martyr, Saint Peter of 
Verona, is the patron saint of this 
institution. 

In order to strengthen in a more 
effective manner the strong lighting 
produced by the sun’s rays on the altar, 
a large lattice-work skylight, constructed 
of metallic tubes, throws down the light 
in dramatic fashion. 


INSOFAR as the structural arrange- 
ment of this church is concerned I deem 
it necessary to clarify a point that could 
mislead us, particularly when studying 
the magnificent realizations of past 
ages. In former epochs the most im- 
portant gatherings of people took place 
in the church. It was only natural at 
that time that the structural techniques 
predominated in the building of a 
church. Even nowadays, in Spain, 
there is a common saying in many vil- 
lages when the people have to solve a 
particularly difficult problem: “This is 
harder than “building a church’s vault,” 
as this was the most complex technical 
problem a man had to solve. 

Today, however, we do not have to 
face insurmountable difficulties in bridg- 
ing a large space. Such requirements 
are usually encountered in designing 
and planning sports arenas where large 
crowds gather, rather than in churches. 
We need not ape the structural virtu- 
osity of the designers of these sports 
arenas, yet there is no reason why we 
should not take advantage of the tech- 
nical elasticity of reinforced concrete so 
as to bridge large areas. Such a design 
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could well result in a plan quite dif. 
ferent from the more usual chur 
plan, and yet be more in tune wi 
present day liturgical practice. 

The real solution to the planning of 
a new church is one which results in an 
adequate distribution of space in ac-) 
cord with the dignity of the edifice,: 
and which fulfills the laws of economy 
and commonsense. 

In the final development of a church: 
plan the architect must see to it that all 
the plastic arts form an indissoluble 
unit, perfectly integrated. In this in- 
stance I am happy to say that many 
eminent artists have cooperated with 
ability and enthusiasm. The great 
freizes on the outside of the churchi 
were designed and carved in situ by’ 
Susana Polac. The bronze crucifix for ’ 
the choir chapel altar is by the same: 
artist. The great crucifix, of bronze, for > 
the main altar in the church is the: 
work of Pablo Serrano who also carved, , 
in chestnut, the group of Saint Dominic : 
and Our Lady of the Rosary, on the: 
wall of the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- : 
ment. The sculptor José Luis Sanchez : 


executed bas-reliefs of a number of? 


Dominican saints placed in the cor- . 
ridors of the convent itself; he also . 
glazed tiles for the refectory. The great | 


stained glass windows in the church, of * 


glass blocks and cement, were executed 


from cartoons by Adolf Winternitz, of 


Lima, Peru. Other windows, including 
the one depicting the last supper in the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, were 
executed from drawings by José Maria 
de Labra. Other smaller windows are 
the work of Francisco Farreras. 


PARISH CHURCH OF THE 


CORONATION OF OUR LADY, : 
VITORIA y 


‘THE technical and esthetic solutions 


of this smaller project were dictat 

by the liturgical requirements of a 
Catholic church and by the practical 
requirements of acoustics, lighting, ven- 
tilation and other physical conditions. 
The essential characteristic, however, is 


an atmosphere of spirituality. As will be - 


evident from the plan, we have here a 
sort of plastic dynamism which leads 


directly to the altar. Two factors enter 
into play. One is the plain, curved, — 


white wall, without any point of refer- 
ence, forcing the eye to slide tangenti- 
ally to the apse and the altar and, in 
opposition, a stone wall (a static wall) 
of lesser height, with light coming 
through a fretwork of windows. Here 
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we find an image of Our Lady, a 
Calvary, the chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the passage to the 
_baptistry. The conjunction of these op- 
_ posing walls creates a certain spatial 
dynamism. On the other hand the 
strong lighting of the apse, obtained 
_ from a large window not visible by the 
faithful, the chromatic disposition of 
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© HAT the Catholic Church is es- 
_ & tranged from the greatest art being 
_ produced in this country is indispu- 
_ table; and with the twentieth century 
_ this separation has reached its most ex- 
treme point. The blame for this situa- 
_ tion has been variously placed, and it is 
the intention of this article to look 
beyond name-calling and finger-waving 
3 the essential problems of communica- 
_ tion between the Church and the artist. 
_ With past controversies over censor- 
_ ship by the Catholic Church fresh in our 
_ minds, we cannot overlook the consid- 


wat 
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aie that the Church is to some 
degree responsible for the current 
Beroblem. It is important, then, to con- 
sider what the official Church rulings 
pare on the subject of art in the building 
_and decoration of churches, and to what 
_ extent the situation in the United States 
_ reflects this position. 

In searching for a frame of reference 
within which to view the official position 
of the Church one naturally looks at the 

encyclical Mediator Dei of Pope Pius 
XII, issued in 1947. In this document 
the Pope expresses the necessity for em- 
ploying great living artists in the service 
of the Church, but this idealism is offset 
_ by restrictions which are hinted at, but 
‘not explained. To what kind of art, for 
example, does the Pope refer to when 
he speaks against “offensive” works? 
Are there contemporary artists who are 
_ willing to create a “balanced” art, such 
as the Pope suggests? The encyclical 
— to the “needs” of the community, 
and the question arises as to whether 
‘the community “needs” an inoffensive, 
"balanced art, or one which reflects the 
_ extremities of the times. 
A definition of the “official” position 
of the Catholic Church on the question 


the arrangement of the windows in the 
stone wall, the ascending gradient of 
the floor and ceiling — all these result 
in a positive direction toward the altar 
and sanctuary. 

The structure of the building is ex- 
tremely simple. The perimetric walls 
are used as supporting elements for 
triangle-shaped profiles. The roof is of 
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of art must rely largely on this document 
and on the Jnstructio de Arie Sacra, which 
was issued in 1952. Nothing of equal 
importance has been issued within the 
last few years. 

At least two conflicting interpreta- 
tions may be drawn from these official 
statements. Either the Church is adopt- 
ing a position of liberalism, allowing 
individual communities to consider 
their particular preference in choosing 
artistic works; or the ambiguity of the 
statements reflects a reluctance on the 
part of the Church to legislate in this 
field. Statements have been written in 
support of each of these opinions. An- 
other possible view has been presented 
by contemporary writers concerned with 
this problem: if it is agreed that art is 
restricted, this action may be justified 
by propriety. Censorship may perhaps 
be necessary. Liturgical usage is offered 
by many as a criterion for judging works 
of art, and pointed to with vehemence 
by those who support the restrictive 
aspects of the Church’s position. 

How adequate are the grounds of 
“liturgical propriety” applied to works 
of art? Certainly not all artistic works 
which are connected with the Church 
are directly subject to the needs of the 
liturgy. Outstanding artists who have 
contributed in the media of textile de- 
signs for vestments, hand-craftsmanship 
for chalices and crucifixes, may have 
had to mold their works to the demands 
of the liturgy, but in certain other fields, 
such as architecture, the criterion seems 
le ee 
*Louise Bernikow is a student of English 
literature at Barnard College, New York City. 
Her interest in the problems of the Catholic 
Church and art were stimulated by a college 


course in contemporary religion and frequent 
visits to New York’s famous churches. 
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aluminum sheets, and both inside and 
outside the building all the materials 
are shown in their genuine and un- 
adorned quality. 

This small church seats seven hun- 
dred. The crucifix and the calvary are 
the work of the sculptor Pablo Serrano, 
and the stained glass windows are by 
the painter Francisco Farreras. 


The Quest for Communication 


inadequate. Necessary liturgical re- 
quirements may easily be incorporated 
into the plans of the architects, yet 
designs which would adequately, even 
effectively, reflect the needs of the 
liturgy are often rejected in favor of 
“traditional” forms. 

“Liturgical propriety” also brings up 
the question of the use of abstract art in 
church buildings. Most of the works of 
present-day American art may be con- 
sidered “‘abstract,” and although cer- 
tain artists may be able to work within 
formal disciplines, the majority of to- 
day’s creators are most adept when 
they are working with “‘abstract” forms. 
To what extent can the Church adhere 
to the Pope’s condemnation of “ab- 
stract’’ art when the ten years since his 
pronouncement have seen only further 
development of the “abstract”? trend? 
And in any case this important con- 
temporary movement is slowly finding 
its way into our churches, primarily in 
the design of stained glass windows, 
where it is still considered to lie within, 
the confines of “liturgical propriety.” 


CAREFUL evaluation must be made 
not only of the position of the Church, 
but of the interpretations of it which 
have been offered. Certainly, the 
Church is not as liberal as some writers 
seem to believe. Whether the restric- 
tions which the Church imposes be 
called censorship or frames of reference, 
they are restrictions. The propriety of 
the work of art with respect to the 
liturgy may be accepted as a definite 
consideration, and a partial, but not 
complete, justification of these restric- 
tions. The position of the Catholic 
Church is probably the gravest problem 
in the quest for some means of com- 
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munication between today’s artist and 
the religious tradition. Members of the 
American clergy have published views 
on contemporary art and architecture 
which can only be considered “‘progres- 
sive,” yet these opinions in no way 
conflict with their belief in the Catholic 
faith. 

If “concepts” may be brought in for a 
moment, it will be realized that there is 
a false concept rampant in non-Catholic 
circles today—an unfounded quasi- 
belief that modern art and the Catholic 
Church stand in an antithetical rela- 
tionship. 

It is true that censorship might be 
expected for radically offensive works, 
but few members of the clergy will 
allow such works actually to reach the 
church. When there is an emphasis on 
tradition at the expense of modernity, 
when communities build anachronistic 
gothic churches and fill them with 
plaster saints, the finger of accusation 
cannot be laid on the Church qua 
Church. If the clergy are deemed re- 
sponsible for the present situation, it 
must be realized that the fault lies not 
in the discipline to which they are sub- 
ject, but rather in the individual clergy- 
man’s interpretation of this discipline, 
and the ways in which he presents these 
personal interpretations to his congrega- 
tion. 

It cannot be expected that forthcom- 
ing papal pronouncements will vigor- 
ously attack the safe, traditional atti- 
tudes of a large part of the clergy in the 
United States. The Vatican will proba- 
bly not speak out against plans which, 
although acceptable and appropriate, 
lack individuality. The explanation for 
contemporary progress, such as it has 
been, and the hope of its extension in the 
future, lie with individual clergymen 
and their “‘awakening”’ to the realization 
that there is a great deal of artistic free- 
dom and movement possible within the 
disciplines of the Catholic Church. 


‘THE MOST pressing problem of the 
artist who wishes to work for the Church 
has already been resolved by the time he 
meets with a church committee to dis- 
cuss specific plans — he has been chosen. 
Statements abound in contemporary 
Catholic periodicals to the effect that, 
in order to produce works of arts which 
will be acceptable to the Church, the 
artist must be of the Catholic faith. In 
the encyclical mentioned earlier, this 
requirement was implicit. Those who 
are in agreement with this view offer a 
comparatively simple explanation for 


the meagre religious-artistic tradition 
we have today — the artists, they say, 
are not sufficiently “religious” and 
therefore cannot create objects which 
have meaning in both the sacred and 
esthetic worlds. 

Although there are many who share 
this view, it has been losing force during 
the past years. Practical considerations 
have, again, forced a re-evaluation of the 
theoretical position. Good and talented 
artists are still not too plentiful, and 
many who are staunch Catholics may 
well have less “‘vision” than those who 
admit to little in the way of religious 
affiliation. It cannot be denied that the 
outstanding Catholic churches built in 
this country during the last decade have 
received acclaim from many quarters, 
yet few of these churches had as archi- 
tect a man of the Catholic faith. The 
dangers of confusing religious belief and 
artistic success and integrity are clear. 

A rewarding change of emphasis may 
be seen in the current attitude toward 
artists — a shift from emphasis on re- 
ligious background to emphasis on abil- 
ity to use art within the discipline of the 
Church. Accompanying this change is 
the increasing number of non-Catholic 
artists who are forgetting previous reser- 
vations and are more willing to accept 
commissions offered by the Church. 
And just as the clergy will need the 
services of experts on certain questions 
dealing with art, the non-Catholic artist 
will find it necessary to familiarize 
himself with the requirements, both 
liturgical and emotional, of the Catholic 
faith. Increasingly, leading artists and 
architects are realizing that this knowl- 
edge can be achieved without immedi- 
ate religious conversion and without 
compromising esthetic values. 

The artist or architect, once the initial 
controversy over his suitability is over- 
come, faces numerous problems. He 
must, as indicated above, devote time to 
acquiring an understanding of the her- 
itage and liturgical needs of the Church. 
He is constantly reminded by the con- 
gregation of his responsibilities, of the 
pressing belief that the church building 
takes on the nature of a symbol, saying 
to the world something of what the 
Church teaches. 

The most cogent awareness of the 
artist with respect to the problems 
involved in his religious work is found 
in the introductory remarks to a series 
of articles concerned with religious 
buildings which appeared in one of the 
leading professional architectural 
journals: 


“The thoughtful architect, aware of 
the powerful symbolic quality of every 
part of a temple of worship, is challenged 1 
by more difficult problems (many off 
which are never even defined for him) ) 
than are presented by any form of! 
building. He regards church design, , 
correctly, as a rare opportunity to ex- 
periment with newer structural forms. | 
His preoccupation with structural gym- - 
nastics, however, sometimes precludes 
examination of the liturgical function} 
for which he is creating the form. He> 
may also impose upon a congregation a} 
church form which has grown from his 3 
own religious responses.” 

Again, the ambiguity of the relation- - 
ship between the clergyman and the: 
artist is evident. Each recognizes his own | 
limitations and the problems which | 
confront the other, but little actual com- - 
munication is achieved between the: 
two. There is no “‘central focus” to these : 
issues. Many artists ask for a concrete : 
theological re-examination before the: 
gulf can be closed, and are as sincere on | 
their part as are the clergy who would | 
like to abrogate the entire contemporary ' 
artistic tradition. Although there are: 
innumerable points of disagreement and 
tension between the two, it cannot be : 
said, as some would have it, that the: 
position of the artist with respect to the : 
relationship of his art to the Church is | 
in any way permanently or inherently 
opposed to that of the clergy. 


CLEARLY, then, the progressive trend 
in art for the Catholic Church has 
brought with it new and complicated 
problems which must be considered 
along with those of the past. The num- 
ber of writers who have attempted to 
define the extent of Church-art separa- 
tion is equalled only by the number 
who offer suggestions for improving the — 
situation. Again, the field is crowded — 
with controversy, ranging from the 
idealistic view that “pure” religion and 
“pure” art are somehow one and the 
same and will eventually be united, to 
the equally unfounded name-calling 
attitude of some among the clergy who 
put full blame on the artist and his 
“dehumanized” environment, who call 
for prayer and piety as the answer; to _ 
artists who accuse the Church of ig- 
norance and cry for a theological reap- 
praisal; to laymen who state in despera- 
tion that it is impossible to reconcile the 
two. These writers, regardless of the 
disparity of their backgrounds and the 
conflicting view they hold, are united in 
attitude. The desire to reconcile our 
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artistic traditions with the Catholic 
Church is becoming widespread in this 
country. Predictions for the future are 
largely optimistic. 

i Within the last ten years, the Catholic 
Church has made some progress toward 
of the rich contemporary 
tradition of American art. The clergy 
and the artist have had to overcome 
problems, both individual ones and 
“those of the groups they represent, in 
order to communicate with each other. 
Favorable results are isolated. Success 
is often counter-balanced by the failure 
| of so many American communities to 
_awaken to a clear recognition of the 
situation. 

_ Clergy, professionals, and laymen are 
‘increasingly aware of the fact that no 
"one group is able to see the entire ques- 
tion in all its complexity, and that there 
is a need for consultation and com- 
_ munication between all three before any 
meaningful progress will be made. Per- 
_haps there will be an agency established 
in the near future, a Catholic council of 
the arts, which will mediate and eval- 
uate the demands of the changing 
artistic and cultural approaches and 
ces . . . 

provide well-informed advice for com- 
tunities who wish their church building 
_ to be one which will reflect its Christian, 
American, mid-twentieth-century char- 
acter. This will be the fruit of a com- 
“munication process which is now 
lacking. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
AR TIST. By Jacques Maritain. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1960. 

Rarely does an art-maker feel in- 
clined to open a book about art, even in 
eevclized form. Even more rarely would 
he attempt to read a book about art 
“written by a philosopher. Art seen from 
‘the outside and art art felt from the 
inside are such different things. To 
Hoosely quote once against the quotable 
“Mark Twain: “The bug knows more 
about the business of bugs than does the 
entomologist.” 
_ This is not another book about art, 
‘however, but one that deals with artists. 
When a master of Maritain’s stature 
choses to speak about art-makers, the 
_art-maker may profitably run the gaunt- 
et of Maritain’s philosophy to try and 
find out what he has to tell him. I say 


‘run the gauntlet’ because the profes- 
sional tool of the philosopher, his prob- 
ing scalpel, is a language wherein words 
are chosen for their meaning only, a 
language that shuns equally the poet’s 
music and the painter’s imagery. 

While it is an uphill exercise for an 
artist far from metaphysically inclined 
to follow a reasoning of such impec- 
cable and undeviating clarity, it may 
also prove artificial for Maritain to act 
native to the world of the artist, solidly 
based on irrationalities. With poets, the 
author at least shares the use of words. 
It is harder for him to focus on the 
painter, and as to the sculptor he prefers 
to leave him alone. Compared with the 
thin air of philosophical heights, the 
air that the practicing artist breathes is 
in truth a thicker and a denser air, 
clogged with the stench of that sensuous- 
ness that is the trademark of all art- 
makers. 

Vocational differences notwithstand- 
ing, it is well for the while to loosen 
our grip on brush or chisel, and for a 
moment to digress from our stolid com- 
munion with stone, or wood, or canvas. 
In spite of its forbidding title, this book 
shall come to us as a tonic surprise. It 
does not attempt to duplicate in words 
those familiar sights, the rod of the 
moralist and the wagging finger of the 
bourgeois. At the end of our reading, 
we shall gratefully that, for Maritain, 
artists are not after all the most ex- 
pendable kind of humans. 

Clear thinking need not hide a loving 
heart. Even though his business is to 
probe, Maritain does it so deftly that 
no bruising and little hurt follow his 
organic explorations. Especially never 
does the reader who is also an artist 
feel that he is assisting at his own post- 
mortem. Fairly enough, often enough, 
quotes straight from the mouth of art- 
ists are scattered through the text as a 
sort of counterpoint to the author’s as- 
sertions. The touchy specimen, even 
while he is being probed, is given a 
healthy chance to squirm, and even to 
bellow a repartee, as did Rouault to the 
well-meaning questioner who wished his 
art more pleasing: “Get out and leave 
me alone, you fool!’ (page 36) 

There is no easy diagnosis and no 
cure-all remedy. The author describes 
live tissue and breathing matter, not 
the easily differentiated reds and blues 
of an anatomical chart. Under Mari- 
tain’s lucid and respectful scrutiny the 
artist as an entity remains mostly in- 
violate. One gathers that other types, 
the politician or the businessman, could 


be more easily pulled apart and gath- 
ered together again. A theologian once 
told me — I hope he was a bad theolo- 
gian or at least an inarticulate one — 
that angles, once they are set, are for- 
ever immovable and unchangeable, be- 
cause they are not made of parts. In this 
book, artists appear as even more mul- 
ishly inclined than any such cast-iron 
angels. “To support his family, an 
artist may have to become a farmer, or 
a customs officer, or even to give up art. 
He can never accept to be a bad artist, 
and spoil his work.” (page 36) 

Has Maritain befriended only this 
type of heroic artist, or else does he 
choose to call artists only men of such 
heroic casts? Facts are otherwise. Many 
a man born an artist is eroded by the 
world, but not to the point of ceasing to 
be an artist. It can be through the temp- 
tation of success, or a desire for social 
intercourse, or a promise of material 
reward. What he works at must still be 
classified as art, even though it is an art 
polluted, shrunken to his own unheroic 
size. An example was Sargent, so gifted, 
so clairvoyant, that he could both paint 
socially flattering portraits and despise 
himself for doing it. In our time, pres- 
sure is exerted mostly through the art 
dealer, who holds a key to the art mar- 
ket. Grown old, a master shall repeat 
forms now empty, once the truthful 
expression of bis youthful ecstasy. In the 
aesthetic world, these mangled artists 
correspond to sinners in the moral 
world. Perhaps there is too much of a 
puritanical haste in this otherwise gentle 
book to cast these men outside its scope 
and into outer darkness. Most artists, 
alas, fall short of a heroic practice of 
aesthetic virtues as most of us, artists 
or not, fall short of sanctity. 

Maritain’s exacting definition of the 
artist is not plucked down from fancies, 
however. Rather it blends into a type of 
those artists he has known personally, 
Among them, he must feel closer to 
borderline cases, men who painted or 
drew, and did it well, but who remained 
first of all literateurs, Léon Bloy and 
Max Jacob. The professionals he knows, 
among them Rouault, are members of 
the School of Paris. Most of them true 
masters, but also a very specialized lot 
of men, one that would have puzzled 
many a master artist of past eras. The 
typical Parisian painter of the twentieth 
century is as clearcut a type as a stage 
Pantaloon, or the Gilles of the eight- 
eenth century pantomimes. His roots are 
romantic. He sits in solitude in front of 
his easel, brush in hand. That hand 


shall move only at the call of inspira- 
tion. Then the vision shall be spilled 
on canvas hurriedly before it has time 
to cool off. His stock-in-trade is innova- 
tion and experimentation. He is a very 
late comer to the world of art. 

One could wish for a broader, a more 
embracing definition of what is an art- 
ist, and that is why, at the beginning of 
this review, I used the term ‘art-maker’ 
in preference to ‘artist’. For centuries 
art of a high order came into being 
without benefit of artists, at least of the 
genre accepted today as typical. Team- 
work was the natural way of working 
for the builders and hewers of cathe- 
drals. And so it was doubtless for the 
marble-masons who carved the frieze of 
the Parthenon. These men, who thought 
of themselves as craftsmen, would mar- 
vel to realize that they are brothers 
under the skin to the amoral and asocial 
fellow we visualize as the artist. Art it- 
self, at least in the sense we use the 
word, is a late comer to our thoughts. 
The title of Cennino Cennini’s book 
“Jl Libro dell’ Arte” is better translated 
into English as “‘The Craftsman’s Hand- 
book.” Art produced unwittingly, as it 
were, is even more a mystery than art 
produced under the blatant label of 
art. Perhaps some day Maritain will 
apply his powers to elucidate for us that 
important riddle: what made the artist 
tick when he did not even know that 
he was an artist. when humility and the 
making of art went hand in hand. 

Of heroic cast as he may seem when 
seen from inside, especially with Mari- 
tain’s appreciative eye, the artist shrinks 
in size when seen from the outside, as 
nonartists see him. It does matter but 
little if the artist shakes his fist at 
society or dutifully attempts to be a 
good citizen. Rarely does he manage an 
entirely successful protective coloration. 
As Maritain considers the relationship 
of the artist with the society he lives in, 
his lovingness becomes tinged with pity. 
The artist is least among citizens, mostly 
expendable. He can be suppressed out- 
right or thrown outside the city walls. 
Nowadays solution of a less black and 
white hue are accepted. Speaking of 
dictatorships, Maritain remarks: “The 
State does not expel Homer, as Plato 
naively wanted. It tries to domesticate 
him.”’ (page 76) Perhaps here the op- 
probrium should not land on Hitler 
and on Stalin only. Democracies are 
not immune. Many an American artist, 
either gently through success, or harshly 
through need, has been put to domesti- 
cated paces, mostly in the field of com- 


mercial art. He learns to subordinate 
his gifts to the requirements of soft-sell 
and hard-sell, and labors a lifetime at 
the apotheosis of soaps and deodorants. 

Maritain has little patience with an 
art whose contents bypass art. “Art for 
the social group becomes thus, inevi- 
tably, propaganda art.” (page 63) The 
scorn should be qualified, especially 
when Maritain, in another part of the 
book states very good reasons against 
the theory of art for art. In other mo- 
ments of art history, propaganda was 
thought of as a sound enough ingredient 
of art, and certainly the one obvious 
reason for producing art. Today’s more 
exquisite approach implies a certain 
decadent attitude, compared with the 
more robust one of other centuries. 
Articulate eloquence, the communica- 
tion with line and color of a thesis, can 
also be expressive of the inner artist, as 
expressive as these accepted ingredients 
of the art of today, inarticulate musings 
or expletives of passion. So ingrained 
was a social sense, warped or not, among 
my friends the Mexican muralists, that 
propaganda art flowed out of them 
naturally, without the motor of an out- 
side compulsion as naturally as did the 
moments and seasons from the brush 
of Monet. This is true of other kinds of 
propaganda art. It is doubtful that Fra 
Angelico would have been a better 
artist, had he been forbidden the field 
of liturgical art. 

Maritain’s concern, perhaps his main 
reason for writing this book, turns to 
the relation of morality and art. One 
kind of morality happens squarely in 
the path of the artist at work, the 
morality of the craftsman intent on 
constructing a solid piece of goods. 
Maritain evokes here a curious situa- 
tion. When the work of the artist, done 
along the lines of his morality, offends 
the moral sense of a non-artist, the scan- 
dal can be corrected only at the price of 
another scandal. A hasty patching up 
of the work of art would warp its qual- 
ity, and make it immoral by the crafts- 
man’s standards. 

This brings us to problems of censor- 
ship. Maritain sees little natural affinity 
between the prudent man, who stops 
and ponders before acting, and the 
artist who, if he stopped and pondered, 
could not act. If chosen wisely, a censor, 
by definition, would be a prudent man. 
Artist and censor shall remain at odds. 
As the artist defends himself, the censor 
refuses to believe him and his wagging 
finger does not cease to wag. As the 
censor in turn explains his point of 
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view, the artist, by now convinced of 
the man’s obtuseness hardly takes time 
off his work to listen to what the censor | 
has to say. Censors and artists have 
been at this tug-of-war ever since. Ini 
the sixteenth century, Veronese was 
brought before the tribunal of the In- - 
quisition, charged with indecency with 1 
undertones of heresy. Mingling with) 
more orthodox guests at Our Lord’s; 
Supper, Veronese had painted hunch- - 
backs, drunkards, and German hal-- 
berdiers. He was solemnly cautioned to ) 
mend his ways. The shy defense of the: 
artist is not as casual as its wordings 
implies. It contains in fact the gist of 
Maritains argument: ‘‘Painters always} 
have had license for certain things, as is } 
understood of poets and of fools.” 

However awesome its accessories, the : 
Holy Tribunal that bid Veronese mend | 
his ways was one made of humans. , 
Today, as holds true in so many other ° 
fields, machine tabulations seem to have : 
replaced men. These faceless judges do | 
not give the artist even the small leeway ° 
to answer that Veronese felt he had. The : 
A’s, and B’s, and C’s, with which the : 
morality of art is tabulated are doubt- 
less grounded on prudent motives.. How » 
slightly do they dovetail, as a rule, 
with aesthetic ratings! 

Is there then, a sort of impending | 
damnation in the artist’s vocation, as 
there is a sort of impending salvation 
in a monastic vocation? Maritain’s 
hopeful answer is that there are many 
kinds of perfections. Granted that the 
prudent man and the theologian are not 
on easy speaking terms with the artist, 
another perfectionist, the mystic, hap- 
pens to be. Maritain defines thus the 
mystical experience: “Perfection con- 
sists in loving, in going through all that 
is unpredictable, dangerous, dark, de- 
manding, and insensate in love” (page 
42). The parallel with the a 
experience is obvious. 

Some of us remain terrified by the 
difficulties of our calling, and genuinely 
conscious of the moral danger inherent _ 
in the sensual approach to the world 
that is our working tool. The temptation 
to court salvation by denying our spe- — 
cialized vocation should remain only 
a temptation. We may find hope in — 
Maritain’s quotation after Francis 
Thompson: “Among all the temptations © 
wherewith he (the devil) tempted Saint 
Anthony, though we have often seen it 
stated that he howled, we have never 
seen it stated that he sang” (page 110). 

JEAN CHARLOT, 
Professor of art at the University of Hawaii. 
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“CHRISTIANITY IN ART. By Frank 
and Dorothy Getlein. Milwaukee. Bruce 
Publishing Company. $4.50 
In two hundred pages, this book en- 
compasses the history of western art. 
Indeed, there are available many text- 
books on the subject, extra-thick ones 
‘printed on extra-thin paper, that man- 
age to cram in a thousand pages or more 
what dates and names are the backbone 
_ of this vast topic. The worth of this 
slimmer work, however, resides in its 
telling the oft-told tale with a slant and 
with a shift in emphasis. 
__ The academic orthodox tendency has 
_ been to define, sort and emphasize mat- 
ters concerning style. Less often is it 
_ bold enough to probe for the inspira- 
_ tion that is at the marrow of art-making 
~ and of which style is but the outer shell. 
_ Typical of the acdemic trend is the 
_ popular and often used slide that shows 
side by side a Cezanne still-life and 
_ Titian’s “Entombment.” The professor 
_ points to the sagging Body and to the 
_ Sagging tablecloth; their curves are 
similar. He shows how the apples of 
_ Cezanne and the heads of the mourning 
_ apostles echo each other as spheres set 
in space. Ergo: both artists, faced with 
_ problems of significant form and dy- 
namic balance, found the same solution. 
_ Ergo: to simplify a little more as stu- 
dents want to do, both pictures, ‘‘En- 
tombment” and “Still-life,” are pretty 
much the same. 
; In academic circles there is a co- 
- quetterie in thus being able to talk at 
length about a picture with only a token 
reference to its subject-matter. Yet sub- 
_ ject-matter is one of the best clues we 
_ have as to what went on in the artist’s 
_ mind, and is also an illuminating link 
_ between the artist and his times. 
It is to combat such a narrow use of 
- the letter of art that it denies its spirit, 
that the authors, bravely, chose to tell 
_ the whole story all over again. They ex- 
- tract from the work of art the individual 
_ hue of the artist’s devotion. They read 
into the work what kind of society it 
was that the artist lived in, with Church 
and State engaged in an endless tug- 
of-war for power. Historical names and 
_ dates, devotional approach, the wres- 
- tlings of the Church and State over two 
millenniums, make of this book a multi- 
lane speedway, with each subject racing 
ahead to cover enough ground for a 
much larger and heavier volume. 

The immensely ambitious project 
forces the authors to summarize at 
breakneck speeds, with attendant spills 
at the turns. Elliptical statements 


such as “Giotto’s successor, Masaccio,” 
meaningful for the authors who digest 
in three words their reading and under- 
standing of many books, meaningful also 
for the specialist who can reconstruct 
their path of thought, is meaningless or 
misleading for the average reader 
cheated, in our curt assertion, of a full 
century of art-making. 

Forced simplifications may amount to 
distortions. To contrast Michelangelo’s 
anguished nudes with ‘the placid forms 
of Greek sculpture’, is to ignore one of 
the sources of his art, the theatrically 
dramatic hellenistic fragments from 
which he learned much, and undoubt- 
edly a Greek achievement. 

To pinpoint such details out of con- 
text could be misleading. They hardly 
marr the clarity of a thesis which 
emerges eloquently as one surveys here 
the span of western art without ignor- 
ing the obvious, and that is what its 
subject matter has to say. The new 
focus, or rather the forgotten and re- 
discovered focus, shows how the history 
of western art is also the history of 
liturgical art, art conceived as an ad- 
junct to devotion. From the catacombs 
to Giotto, this is accepted fact. Where 
the authors are at their most lucid is 
when they show the art of the Renais- 
sance to be also well within this devo- 
tional tradition. In spite of its pagan 
disguise so proudly flaunted, what it 
had to say was Christian. Even when 
it uses the nude, it is in praise of the 
Creator. 

One wishes that a same constructive 
approach had been brought to bear on 
later periods, and especially the eight- 
eenth century. Its charm and its gaiety 
are attributes no more pagan than was 
the heavier sensuality of the Renais- 
sance. They are moods not incompat- 
ible with true piety, and may even open 
up for us theological domains that up 
to then had remained partially unex- 
plored. Such is the case with the art of 
Tiepolo, singled out here as a weak and 
an obviously greedy character who 
painted ‘wealthy patrons being drawn 
into the clouds . . . in direct flattery 
of the people who were paying the bills’. 
There is more to his art than that, even 
from the specialized devotional ap- 
proach. Tiepolo is the master of in- 
finite vertical vistas in which airy bod- 
ies, not flesh as we know it but color 
and light, disport themselves weight- 
lessly. Perhaps no other master, except- 
ing Corregio, has prefigured as well in 
a visual equivalent the resurrected state 
of the flesh in glory. 
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To read this book should shatter the 
narrow boundaries, the pedantic state- 
ments of men who wish to tie the notion 
of a correct liturgical style to one style 
exclusively. In this regard, it is usual 
to damn the lovers of gothic, but are 
not some of our advocates of the modern 
also guilty? To survey two millennia 
of art-making proves that no artist was 
ever short of grace because of the times 
he lived in. The language may be 
gothic, or rococo, or fauve, but each 
man in turn has his chance to labor at 
his art in praise of God. Grace infuses 
with its timelessness every moment and 
every fashion. 

JEAN CHARLOT 
Professor of art at the 
University of Hawaii 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Doubleday — Catholic Textbook Division. 
1960. $5.50. 

This book, the first in a new series of 
college philosophy texts, is certain to 
arouse controversy. Most of it will cen- 
ter on Etienne Gilson’s conception of 
the role of the Christian philosopher. 

In an 1879 encyclical letter, Aeterni 
Patris, Leo XIII described Christian 
philosophy as one in which the Chris- 
tian faith and the human intellect 
joined forces in a common investigation 
of philosophical truth. Ever since, 
many philosophers who were also 
Christians have debated whether this 
would not simply reduce philosophy to 
theology. 

Now Professor Gilson, after many 
years meditation on the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas, proposes that not 
only is it possible for a Christian to 
philosophize within his theology, but 
that this is the best way to philosophize. 
He has an example ready to hand in 
Saint Thomas, whose writings contain 
a philosophy developed solely for the 
sake of advancing his theology. 

Gilson’s colleagues may point out 
that there are many ways to philoso- 
phize other than within the context of 
a theological elaboration of Christian 
revelation. His reply to this would be 
that, for the Christian, these are 
decidedly inferior ways. “It is some- 
what distressing,’ he observes, “that 
the same men who preach that grace 
can make a man a morally better man 
refuse to admit that revelation can 
make a philosophy a better philosophy”’ 
(page 283, note 11). 

Already the debate on Gilson’s thesis 
has begun in the philosophy journals. I 
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doubt, though, whether anyone can 
successfully challenge his historical judg- 
ment on the subordinate role philosophy 
played to theology in the thought of 
Saint Thomas. 

In this book Professor Gilson con- 
centrates on the basic elements of 
Thomism, i.e., a distinctive meta- 
physical notion of being tied up with 
an equally distinctive notion of the 
Christian God. There are four major 
parts to the book. In order, they treat 
the theologian’s use of philosophy, our 
demonstrative knowledge of the Crea- 
tor, the nature of being, and, finally, 
man in the unity of his being, knowl- 
edge, love, and in society. 

One of the attractive features of this 
study is the meditative way the author 
approaches these subjects. On almost 
every page he cautions the reader that 
“Tt takes time for such [a view] to per- 
suade the intellect of its truth and to 
obtain from it more than an assent 
exacted by the forces of logical neces- 
sity’ (page 181). If philosophy is a 
species of wisdom, then certainly it calls 
for meditation on the part of its lovers 
rather than the syllogistic machine- 
gunning of adversaries. 

Many authors would give their 
Roget’s Thesaurus to possess as clear 
and natural a prose style in their native 
language as this member of the French 
Academy does in his adopted tongue. 
With apparent ease he transposes to the 
printed page his own classroom manner 
of stepping back from the lectern to 
deliver fruitful asides. For example, in 
discussing the differences between the 
order followed in discovering new truth 
and the order in teaching it to another, 
Gilson warns, “The point to be kept in 
mind while teaching is that to inform 
students of the already acquired results 
of other thinkers is not to show them 
how to acquire new ones” (page 229). 

Or again, in commenting on Saint 
Thomas’ theory of knowledge, he adds, 
“It would be a fruitful subject of reflec- 
tion to consider the dreadful conse- 
quences of what might be called ‘the 
spirit of abstraction.’ In speculative 
matters, it invites the substitution of the 
definition for the defined, which is a 
sure way to render definitions sterile. It 
also invites the illusion that one can 
increase knowledge by merely deducing 
consequences from already coined defi- 
nitions, instead of frequently returning 
to the very things from which essences 
and definitions were first abstracted. In 
the practical order, the spirit of ab- 
straction probably is the greatest single 


source of political and social disorders, 
of intolerance and of fanaticism. Noth- 
ing is more uncompromising than an 
essence . . .” (pages 229-230). 
Elements of Christian Philosophy is more 
than just another textbook on Thomist 
philosophy currently flooding the 
schools. The reader of it is stimulated to 
acquire for himself something of the 
fundamental truths grasped by Thomas 
Aquinas. If, as Professor Gilson con- 
cludes, this is actually a lifelong under- 
taking, an endeavor whose pursuit is 
rich in deeper and deeper joys, the 
reader could ask for no better proof 
than this book as evidence of the rich 
intellectual life of its author. 
WILLIAM DuNPHY 
Fordham University 
New York City. 


STAINED GLASS. By E. Liddall Armi- 
tage. Newton, Massachusetts: Charles T. 
Branford Company. 1959. $15.00. 

The foreword of this book states that 
“stained glass is unique because it is 
created by the few for the many to a 
degree not even remotely approached by 
other art forms.” The author has indeed 
produced a book for the many and, to 
that extent, it contains material of vary- 
ing excellence and value — something 
for everyone and for any taste. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first is a comprehensive his- 
tory of stained glass from its beginnings 
to the twentieth century. The second 
deals with the technology of the craft 
and tells everything there is to know 
about the way a window is made — 
from the preliminary sketch and cartoon 
to the final execution and installation. 
This section also includes a useful chap- 
ter on “‘slab glass and concrete,” and 
another somewhat sarcastic chapter on 
“art schools.” While it is true that the 
craft itself can best be taught in the 
shop of a practising craftsman, it can be 
hinted that too long an exposure to cer- 
tain ingrained prejudices of competent 
but unimaginative craftsmen may dull 
the imagination and enthusiasm of 
many a young artist. 

The third section, ‘“Modern Prac- 
tice,” with the sub-title “Introduction 
to the Collation of Contemporary 
work,” is a collection of essays in which 
a number of artists and firms in Europe 
and the United States tell of the princi- 
ples which guide them in their work. 
But the illustrations which should justify 
and give life to these principles are 
really a mixed grill. The term ‘“‘con- 
temporary” becomes merely a euphe- 
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mism. On reading these expressions of) 
lofty principles and then looking at the 
illustrations we think of the oft-stated 
advice: “Do as I say, not as I do!” 

Of the forty-odd windows illustrated | 
in this third section, perhaps five or six 
can claim an honored place in the evo- - 
lution of the craft. The others are vapid | 
archeological interpretations or run al 
poor second to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ’ 
west windows in New College chapel, , 
Oxford (plate 34) or James Pearson’s } 
panel representing Comedy (plate 38). 

A glossary, a bibliography, a general | 
index, an index of churches, and one : 
hundred and seventeen plates. 

M. L. 


A WRIGHTIAN TRIPLET 


DRAWINGS FOR A LIVING ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Frank Lloyd Wright. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1959. $35.90. — 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: WRIT- 
INGS AND BUILDINGS. Selected by 
Edgar Kaufman and Ben Raeburn. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1960. $1.95. : 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. By Vincent 
Scully Fr. New York: George Braziller, Inc. 
1960. $3.95. 7 
The death of Frank Lloyd Wright in 
April of last year has resulted in a list of 
publications growing at a pace that, — 
were it to continue, would rank the 
famous architect with Lincoln and the 
Civil War as subjects of American litera- 
ture. This review, originally written 
with Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture as 
the second listed book was called back 
and rewritten substituting the Kauf- 
man-Raeburn publication. The former, 
a paperback reissue of an older work, 
covered his writings only up to 1940, 
while the new publication, also a paper- 
back, covers his entire life. A fine book 
in its own right, it serves admirably as a 
pocket accompaniment to the larger 
work, Drawings for a Living Architecture. 
The final publication, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, by Vincent Scully is from the — 
Masters of World Architecture series, a _ 
meritorious publication feat comprising ~ 
brief reviews in text and photographs of © 
the major name architects of the day. © 
Among the first six editions, this Wright 
book stands out for the originality of its 
text. Vincent Scully holds a Ph.D. from — 
Yale, where he is now Associate Profes- _ 
sor of Art History. His previous books — 
on the architectural history of Newport, — 
Rhode Island and on the shingle style © 
in architecture were marked by a fresh- — 
ness of approach that established him — 
among the top critics of American 
architecture. ; 
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_ The major opus of these three publi- 


cations, Drawings for a Living Architecture, 


‘is a magnificent volume, with over two 
hundred pages alternating between 
black and white and color. A rather 


wordy preface introduces this work, 


which least of all among Wright’s books 
requires introduction. From this book it 


would be possible to begin a serious 


study of the many recurring themes in 


the architect’s buildings. Although the 
‘illustrations are gathered not in chron- 
_ ological order but under group headings 


such as five decades of tall buildings, or 


public buildings, by adroit page flipping 


it is possible to group them under head- 


‘ings to facilitate study for example of 


hexagonal and rectangular floor grids 


in his work, or prairie houses as com- 
_ pared to Usonian houses. The drawings 
are indispensable to any architectural 
library; in fact, had there been no other 


book ever published on Wright, this 


would have been enough to assure his 
_ place in history. 


In the manner in which he worked, 


Wright was much like Mozart; the 


completed work existed in his mind 


before his pencil touched paper. For 


- this reason the majority of the drawings 
_ — even study sketches — show an ex- 
traordinary degree of completeness. 
_ Perhaps more remarkable, to an archi- 


tect’s eye, is the quality of freshness that 
appears in the obviously “finished” 
renderings. A color drawing of a house 
as viewed from the road below in full 


moonlight, or a San Francisco home 
_ jutting cliff-like into the sea — neither 
seems to have lost in its final form the 
original vitality with which Wright 
- must have begun it years ago. 


Another attribute of his architectural 


_ draftsmanship was the ability to vary 
the style of rendering to express the 
character of the site or its varying light 
conditions. In this category his desert 
_ sketches stand out. A drawing of San- 
_ Marcos-in-the-Desert, a hotel commu- 
nity project for Arizona, captures the 
- mood of the desert at dusk, while the 


home for his son is rendered in the 


blinding light of a noonday Arizona 


sun. 
Among all the sketches, the study of 


the ground floor plan done for the now 
famous Kaufman house, “Fallingwa- 
ter,” comes closest to displaying the 
creative process in Wright’s work. The 
_ design, executed at the apogee of his 
_ power, is a rhythmic succession of planes 
and volumes cantilevered over a water- 
- fall in the Pennsylvania woods. In its 
4 unmitigated romanticism it reaches 
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back to Tennyson’s . wild cata- 
racts that leap in glory.” After one visit 
to the site, Wright returned to sketch 
and design this masterpiece. For the 
study plan, all levels of the house are 
superimposed upon each other and 
upon the waterfall. Different colors dis- 
tinguish each level and the whole 
graphic abstraction, executed in swift, 
sure strokes, is one of the most powerful 
drawings in the book. 

Frank Lloyd Wright; Writings and 
Buildings amounts to an excellent pocket 
outline of the architect’s writings as 
they express his philosophy and build- 
ings. The selections are made on the 
basis of illuminating the chronological 
order of the book that traces the life of 
the man from boyhood roots to world 
reknown, and are drawn from Wright’s 
publications — chiefly An Autobiography, 
published in 1931 and A Testament, 
written in 1957. The remainder are 
drawn from magazine articles by 
Wright, and from lectures. The authors 
are well qualified for this work. Edgar 
Kaufman is not only a distinguished 
writer on art and architecture, but the 
client for Wright’s masterpiece, ‘‘Fall- 
ingwater,’ and Ben Raeburn was 
Wright’s publisher, editor, and friend. 
Not the least contribution of this book is 
the comprehensive list of the executed 
works of Wright from 1893 to 1959 (an 
astounding 315 standing) grouped by 
the states of their location, with a map of 
the United States marking the location 
of Wright’s houses. 

Mixed in with the text are black and 
white drawings, sketches, and some 
photographs, while the center of the 
book is given over to 64 full pages of 
photographs and drawings. The chron- 
ological order chosen consists of six 
sections: The Prairie Style (1893-1910), 
Taliesin (1910-15), Japan (1916-22), 
California (1920-9), The Fellowship 
(1930-45), and World Architect (1945- 
59). Particularly valuable, in terms of a 
companion book to the volume on 
drawings, are the chapters on the de- 
signing of specific buildings such as 
Unity Temple, the Imperial Hotel, 
“Fallingwater,” the Johnson Labora- 
tory, and the Price Tower. The design- 
ing of Unity Temple as Wright recalls it 
is especially worth while, capturing all 
the enthusiasm of the young architect as 
he tackles one of his early masterpieces 
— his handling of the client, the budget, 
and the esthetic problems involved. 

Although the selected writings do not 
occur in their chronological order, it is 
possible to note the maturing of the 


architect from his early protestations to 
his later writings. The formula, though, 
was often the same, particularly in the 
early days. Railing out against the Vic- 
torian eclecticism around him, he would 
associate himself with the typical think- 
ing American of his day, and promise 
an invisible audience that America 
would no longer tolerate these abuses 
but would now demand an indigenous 
architecture and call forth greatness 
from her architects. His own personal 
charm and wit, as I will readily attest, 
made even more convincing this hardest 
of soft sells. It is impossible, even now, 
to imagine how difficult it must have 
been for this lone voice in the early 
years. As Sybil Moholy-Nagy com- 
mented, never before had an architect 
been called upon to take on an entire 
continent alone. 

In any sustained reading of Wright’s 
philosophy it is not long before one is 
aware of an indescribable enigma exist- 
ing between Wright’s words and his 
buildings. The strength of Vincent 
Scully’s book, Frank Lloyd Wright, is that 
it attempts to explain this paradox. 
Wright, the author maintains, con- 
sistently refused to give full acknowl- 
edgment to outside influences on his 
work — partially, Scully feels, because 
of the misappropriate use made of these 
themes (Cretan, Mayan, and Japanese 
are cited) by other architects, and par- 
tially to satisfy his own tragic need to 
keep alive the romantic myth of the 
artist as isolated creator and as one 
capable of engrossing this thematic ma- 
terial entirely alone. The author’s text 
and selected photographs competently 
establish many of the guesses made 
about these influences, as well as linking 
many facets of Wright’s personal life to 
phases of his architecture. 

The fault with this fine book is that it 
is altogether too brief for the conviction 
of its statement. The reader feels that 
Wright the man, his philosophy, and 
architecture have been capsuled into an 
hour-long illustrated lecture — an ab- 
sorbing vignette, but one that we hope 
Mr. Scully might elaborate on in future 
writing. 

Davin JEREMIAH HURLEY 
Architect, New York 


THE HISTORY OF THE CROSS. By 
Norman Laliberté and Edward N. West. 
New York: MacMillan Company. 1960. 
(Seventy-two pages, illustrated with fifty 
watercolors.) $15.00. 

This is like a book of poems meditat- 
ing on the many forms of the cross, and 
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illustrated by a modern artist, sensitive 
and lyrical. 

The jacket informs us that Mr West is 
Canon Sacrist at the Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine in New York, and that 
he is known as a liturgical authority and 
as a distinguished preacher. Mr La- 
liberté, head of the art department of 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, we are told, is a fine mod- 
ern artist and illustrator deeply im- 
bued with the meaning of Christian 
tradition. 

All this is borne out by the book. The 
text reads like wonderfully informed 
reflections on the history of the cross 
with quotations from the Church Fa- 
thers and with samples of touching and 
beautiful Anglican and Irish hymns to 
show the deep meaning the cross had 
and has for mankind. 

After these lovely first sixteen pages 
begin the illustrations, sometimes full 
page, sometimes interspersed in the 
text. It is as if the artist — while listen- 
ing to his learned friend — drew the 
crosses he saw, first those used before 
Christianity, in Egypt or Assyria, then 
those of in Christian times. He imagines 
how the Lamb on the cross must have 
been represented, and the sacrifice of 
Abraham, or how the Lord resurrected 
must have looked. All kinds of crosses 
are illustrated, the cross of Saint Helena, 
the Celtic crosses, the cross Fitchy, the 
Chain cross, the cross of Lorraine, and 
many more. 

There is a bibliography, and there are 
footnotes, certainly for any quotation 
the scholar Canon West cites, and some 
for the monuments mentioned. The 
actual monuments are not reproduced, 
but they are the inspiration. This is not 
archeology, nor is it so much a book 
about art, as it is an artbook itself. The 
monuments Canon West has in mind, 
Mr Laliberté certainly knows too, but 
he does not copy them in a “mod- 
ernistic” stylization. He really experi- 
ences the images anew and expresses 
them in the language of today. His art 
has a sensitive delicacy and seeming 
simplicity. Like Klee, whose art he must 
love, he is a very subtle artist, in design 
and color. At the same time he attains 
an expressiveness not too alien to the 
transcendentalism of the mediaeval 
artist. 

The blurb on the jacket is right. The 
book is a religious as well as an esthetic 
experience. 

Frances G. Gopwin 
Art department, Queens College 
New York 


THE EARLY CHURCHES OF ROME. 
By Emile Méle. Translated by David Bux- 
ton. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1960. (One 
hundred pages of text, sixty-four pages of 
illustrations.) $12.50. 

This is not a history of early Christian 
architecture, as the title might imply; 
yet it reveals a great deal about early 
Christian art. It is not a history of the 
churches alone, yet it illuminates his- 
toric moments in a dramatic manner. It 
is an enchanting and interesting text. 

The late Mr Male explains in his 
brief preface that in these pages, dedi- 
cated to the old churches of Rome, not 
all of them would be considered, and 
even those described would not neces- 
sarily be examined completely. He chose 
old sanctuaries from the first to the thir- 
teenth centuries, those that appealed to 
him either for their beauty or for their 
associations, or those that posed prob- 
lems that he chose to solve. 

And this indeed describes the content 
of the book. The author took the priv- 
ilege of discussing what interested him, 
and we have the pleasure of listening to 
the great scholar who knew Rome so 
well. This man of poetic sensitivity and 
wide horizon never saw monuments or 
events as isolated facts but as related 
history, especially as history related to 
Christianity. 

His description of the beauty of the 
Roman Campagna, with the remnants 
of the magnificence of pagan Rome, is 
a dramatic beginning for a book that 
will dwell on what is, materially, the 
poorest period of Rome. The man who 
has elucidated for us the greatest French 
cathedrals dwells tenderly on buildings 
not very impressive, even half de- 
stroyed, or almost completely restored. 
Still, this is Rome, a city no longer 
given to earthly glory but — more im- 
portant — to heavenly glory. Rome is 
physically poorer and spiritually richer. 
With Mr Male you feel the elation of 
the medieval pilgrim in the sacred city. 

He leads you through the catacombs 
of Domitilla, a Christian martyr who 
belonged to the imperial Flavian fam- 
ily. You realize how Roman stoicism 
can lead to Christian virtue. There is 
also a fresco of Saint Petronilla. He 
makes you follow the story of her fame 
from early Christian time to the 
Carolingian period. You realize how 
she became a favorite French saint and 
why a French cardinal in the Renais- 
sance asked Michelangelo to carve a 
pieta for her sanctuary. You are now 
far away from early Christianity. But it 
was worth it. As an iconographer the 
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author cannot help but follow a theme,; 
and we profit by it. 

Every chapter does this. Take thes 
basilica of Santa Sabina, built early in 
the fifth century, a few years after th 
Goth Alaric had sacked Rome. In spite 
of all the oriental features of the church, 
its proportions are strikingly classical.| 
It reminds Male of the fact that Saint: 
Augustine was still alive when the 
church was built, and how the reading 
of Saint Augustine recalls Plato. 

For each of the twelve chapters an 
important Christian issue or personal- 
ity is made the center of inquiry, and | 
then dramatically, like a detective, , 
Male searches for the evidence of their 
imprints. Where did the Christians; 
meet during the great persecutions? ' 
What happened in Rome during the: 
time of the byzantine iconoclasm? ' 
What traces did the young romantic : 
emperor Otto III leave in Rome? ' 
Where do we find the spirit of great : 
Pope Gregory VII, who freed the: 
papacy from feudal investiture? What | 
will recall Saint Bernard’s stay in Rome, 
or Saint Dominic’s? In some cases few 
of their imprints can be found, but the 
pages searching for them are exciting 
and instructive. 

We are grateful to Mr Buxton for 
having translated and reprinted the 
text, but the edition seems unfortunate 
to me in two respects. First is the format. 
Mr Buxton himself calls this a “little” 
book. The size of eight by eleven inches 
is too large. It would have been nice to 
carry this book in one’s pocket, as Mr 
Buxton did, and we should like to do, 
in Rome — or here. Secondly, I regret © 
the choice of illustrations. There is no — 
need for a full-page reproduction of a 
detail of the Coliseum, nor of many — 
other classical monuments mentione 
only in passing; there is no need for 
photograph of an acanthus plant to 
explain a corinthian capital, nor for — 
the many pictures of baroque fagad 
barely touched upon in the text, 
pecially when early medieval works of 
art are illustrated in a meagre fashion. — 
Few frescoes are shown from Santa 
Maria Antiqua, none of the famous _ 
ones in the lower church of San — 
Clemente, nor any from the apse of 
Castel Sant’ Elia, no illustration of the — 
mosaic from the fagade of Santa Maria — 
in Trastevere — the last one, though — 
restored, is certainly of interest since 
Mr Male dates it almost a century 
later than most scholars do. i 

Frances G, GopwIN 

Art department, Queens College, New York 
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Photograph Warren Reynolds. INFINITY, inc. 


Main entrance elevation 


showing bell tower, 


atrium and church. 


Saint John’s Abbey, 


* Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Marcel Breuer, architect: Hamilton P. Smith, associate. 


ORGAN DESIGNED AND INSTALLED BY 


THE HOLTKAMP ORGAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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Vestments designed according 

to “ample” norms. 

Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 


and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 


Quality does not just happen. It 


is built into a fine instrument! 
When a new Moller pipe organ 
is ‘born’ on the drafting boards, 
only the finest materials and 
mechanisms are specified. Each 
exacting detail is supervised in 
the Moller factory. The resulting 


beauty of tone and perfect 


response are proof of this ex- 


acting care. See... Hear... 
Compare! Whatever your needs, ; 
there’s a Moller pipe organ priced e 
e 
right for you! e 
e 
e 
e SAINT JOSEPH CATHEDRAL 
© CELEBRATING OUR Hartford Conn. Completion-1961 
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CLASSIFIED Dil. ReE CT OR Y 
of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 

DECORATORS 

Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


ORGANS 
Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
M. P. Moller, Incorporated, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 
SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 

Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 

Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
STATUES 


Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
Katharine Morgan Terry, 102 Prince Street, Bordentown, 


New Jersey. 
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SACRED HEART SCHOC 


8 Po te87 WE BSA eS 


WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 


CEMENT WINDOWS 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


10 East Moreland Avenue 
(7800 Germantown Avenue) 


Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
CHestnut Hill 7-5721 
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POST REVEREND JOSEPH A. BURKE DD. ~ 
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JOAN EL ROTARFORD 
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Bronze tablet 18’ x 30’’—Sacred Heart School, 
Niagara Falls, New York. Pfohl, Stoll and Roberts, architects 


Bronze seal—open 
design—D’Youville 
College, Buffalo, New 
York, conducted by 
the Grey Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Foit and Baschnagel, 
architects 


ARMENTO 


Architectural Arts 
P.O. Box 474 
Buffalo 5, New York 
(TT 6-2211) 
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Silver Corpus 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
EVergreen 3-2200 


Saint William’s Church 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Right Reverend 

Paul E. Loeffel, pastor 
Belli and Belli, architects 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, inc. 
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Station of the Cross in cloisonne enamel 


Designed and executed by 


Gilles Beaugrand 
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Silversmiths 


ADRIAN HAMERS, INC. 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. BEekman 3-19 16— 1917 
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See SWEET'S ARCH. CAT, FILE NO. 23H GU 


DESIGNERS — METAL CRAFTSMEN 
P.O. BOX 174 « PARAMUS, N. J. 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada ( I L D H A L L 
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Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia Pa., The Rev. Mother 
Mary Michael, Director, Edward L. Holland, Architect 


MARBLE ALTAR 
STATUE * BRONZE AND ENAMEL CRUCIFIX 
CANDLESTICKS * TABERNACLE 


CERAMIC STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


